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FOR  SIMPLIFIED  TEACHING 


the  Smith-Corona  W  with  exclusive 

"  RESPONSE-O-MATIC  ''action 


Finest  office  typewriter  in  our  SO  year  history. 


Its  smooth  responsive  action  and  featherlight  touch  make 
it  a  cinch  to  teach  on ...  a  cinch  to  learn  on.  Most 
important  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  every  essential  typing 
feature  is  engineered  into  the  Smith  Corona  ‘‘88".  Thus  the 
"88"  is  the  basic  learning  machine  for  the  complete  typing 
course.  Why  not  phone  today  for  a  full  demonstration. 


Smith-Corona  Inc  Syracuse  1  N  Y  Branch  Offices  or  Dealers  In  Principal  Cities 


( 


modern  mimeographing  now  breaks  the  rules 


— and  lets  you  do  many  things  previously 
considered  impossible. 

— lets  you  mimeograph  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  without  slip-sheeting. 

— lets  you  mimeograph  on  a  wide  variety  of 
paper  and  card  stocks  in  a  range  of  sizes. 
— lets  you  mimeograph  up  to  180  copies  per 
minute  in  1  to  5  colors. 

—lets  you  change  from  black  to  color  ink 
(or  from  color  to  black  ink)  with  no  change 
of  cylinder  or  rollers. 


Sliown  al)ove  is  the  new  A.  H.  Dick  miiiuH)- 
graph,  Model  487— a  table  top  electric  rlrive 
machine  with  a  ftH*d  table  that  holds  a  full 
ream  of  pa[K?r.  All  o[)erating  instructions  are 
ixirmanently  mounU*d  on  the  machine,  I)e- 
velojH'd  es|)ecially  for  business  and  industry 
it  be<;omes  the  ideal  machine  for  classr(s)m 
work  in  MODKKN  duplicating.  All  A.  H. 
Dick  tninuHigraph  products  are  for  use  with 
all  makes  of  suitable  stencil  duplicatitig 
products. 


For  more  information,  simply  mail 
the  coupon.  No  obligation  of  course. 


A.  B.  DICK  AZOOBAKti  •!  A.  B.  Dwk 


A.  B.  DtCK  COMPANY 

5700  Touhy  Avanue,  Chicago  31,  llllnola 
Plaasa  aand  ma  Information  about  tha  naw 
A.B.  Dick  mimeograph,  Modal  437. 
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extracnirricular  activities,  preparation 
of  lesson  plans,  correction  of  papers; 
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capi  July  and  Auaual) 
by  Iba  Cragi  PubUahlaa  DIataiaa  of  tha  MeCnw- 
Hill  Boob  CaaipaBy,  lae.,  at  1109  Nobla  Si., 
Philadalpbla  IS,  Pa.  Editorial  aad  atacaliTa 
albraa  al  ISO  W.  42  Si..  Naw  York  M.  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  RATES!  Uailad  Suiaa  and  Poaaaa- 
•Mma  -SS.aO  a  yaar,  IS. 00  far  l»a  yaaia|  Can¬ 
ada  -11. SO  a  yaar,  10.00  lor  luto  yaarni  Latia 
Aaarira  -IS.M  a  yaar,  I7.S0  lor  l«ro  yaaiii  all 
albar  roualriaa— I4.S0  a  yaar)  M  SO  lor  two  yaaia. 
Capyrlfbl,  I9S6,  by  tba  Gragg  Publirbiag  Divlaion 
ol  Iba  MrGraw-HIII  Book  Ca.,  lae.  Prinlad  la  tba 
USA.  Soeaad'Clata  aisll  piivilagai  aiithoriiad 


al  Pbiladalpliia,  Paaatylrania.  Indaaad  la  TAa 
Suriaaif  Jndaa  aad  Tka  CduraKaa  litdtm.  la- 
loraution  aad  data  la  tba  "Buiiaaaa  Scaoa" 
ara  abatractad,  with  paralaaioa,  Iroa  Buaiaaar 
S'tth,  Iba  magaaiaa  at  buainaaa  aaacatlaaa,  aad 
Iroai  raporta  oi  Iba  McGraw-Hill  Departaiaal  al 
Eronaaiica.  Buainaaa  EeucaTion  Woaui  la  alao 
arailabla  la  a  mleroSba  aditioa  lioa  Uniraraity 
MicroSlaia,  SIS  N.  Eiral  Si.,  Aaa  Arbor,  Mlcb. 
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Waau.  IS09  Nobla  Si.,  Philadelphia  2S,  Pa.,  or 
S30  W.  ASad  Stroat,  Naw  York  S6,  N.  Y.  Sand  la 
bolk  old  addraaa  and  new  addraaa  wbaa  Ibara  la 
a  rhaaga,  and  allow  four  waaka  lor  aniry. 


Buainaaa  Eaucanon  Wonua 
la  publiabad  ■onihly  (aa- 


Wfiat  hapjH'iis  to  your  reading? 

In  the  stepp<?d-up  tempo  of  modern 
life,  the  printc-d  word  is  often  lost. 
Some  of  us  are  lucky  to  be  able  to 
read  a  tenth  as  much  as  we’d  like  to. 

But,  twenty  or  thirty  hours  of  mod¬ 
erate  effort  can  enable  almost  anyone 
to  read  from  50  to  100  per  cent  fastei 
than  he  is  reading  at  present,  ami 
with  Ijetter  comprehension.  This  i.s 
not  an  assiunption,  but  a  fact  that 
has  lM?en  proved  over  and  over. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Associated 
Business  Publications,  an  organization 
of  which  Busi.np:ss  Education  World 
is  a  memb<*r,  commissioned  Dr,  Nila 
B.  Smith,  head  of  the  Reading  In¬ 
stitute  at  New  Y'ork  University,  to 
prepare  a  short  course  that  w’ould 
show,  step-by-step  and  in  detail. 
S|K*cifie  ways  to  incn*ase  reading  speed 
and  comprefieiision.  Although  many 
reading  “clinics”  employ  fairly  elalxj 
rate  mechanical  means,  the  method 
that  Dr.  Smith  presi-nts  requires  no 
eijuipmeiit  except  a  piMicil. 

This  series  (which,  incidentally, 
will  later  1m^  published  in  IxMik  form 
by  Prentice-Hall),  was  designed  for 
use  by  businessmen,  because  most  of 
the  meinlxTS  of  the  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications  are  business  maga¬ 
zines.  However,  the  human  eye  tloes 
not  nonnally  vary  from  (X'cupation  to 
(X'eupation;  what  enables  a  bii.siness- 
man  to  read  faster  and  Ix-tter  should 
enable  an  educator  to  ri'ad  faster  and 
lH*tter.  Tlieri'fore,  Ix'ginning  next 
month,  we  shall  present  several  instidl- 
ments  of  Dr,  Smith’s  material. 

A  project  like  this  is,  of  course,  a 
di’parture  from  Buslness  EDUf:ATioN 
World’s  usual  policy.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  we  ourselves  have  a  stake 
in  your  ability  to  read  faster  (if  you 
now  skim  through  BEW,  we  hope 
you’ll  soon  lx*  able  to  read  more  of 
it),  we  fxdieve  we  can  make  a  real 
cultural  and  practical  eontribiition  to 
your  own  education. 

This  series,  by  the  way,  will  not 
apix.‘ar  in  any  othi'r  business  <*duca- 
tion  pulilieat ion. —Editor 
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New  booklet  tells  how 
to  use  Electric 

I  nacrw.K,a’*  new  b<K,kle. 

Eltatu  Typint  h  /■“^y  , 

.s.^elf-nstruc. HR  text,  complete 
...h  a.rect.ons.  ar.lU  .na  speea 

,rsts.  mtroaucmR  ymit  .yP>‘|‘ 

,0  the  I  naerw.HKl  Klectra.  It* 
pbnnea  so  th4t  .  stuaent  can 
s,ana  from  three  to  ten  class 
,.^rmas  m  Rettm^  ..t, 

l.th  the 

Elrcnc  Typn,  h  Easy  7yp."r 

because  of  Its  s.mphc.ty, 

flexihihty  ana  clear-cut  aai 
lesson  pl-ns.  Sena  for  your 
eoniphmentary  copy  today 


Keyboard  controlled  electric  margin 

I  hr  new  I  nderwood  Klectric  features  ex¬ 
clusive  “Keyboard  ('onfr<»l”.  All  operatmK 
controls  are  conveniently  liH-ated  on  the 
leylioard  I  here’s  no  hunting  around  for 
niarKin  controls,  for  instance.  Stiiilrnts  set 
inarKins  automatically  with  the  MarKin 
key  liM-atrd  on  the  ri({ht  hand  side  of  the 
keyboard 


H»r*  «  wh«r«  to  writ*  . . . 

Kor  your  complimentary  copy  of 
E^lectru  Typing  Is  Easy  7'y^i«/f,  write 
Ur.  Karl  (I  Nicks,  .Manaiter,  Husi- 
ness  h.ducation  Division,  I  nderwiHid 
Corporation,  One  I'ark  Avenue,  New 
York  N  Y 


I  r  ..‘i 

I  1  •  ^  .  AY.  ■  -* 


SERVING  EDUCATORS  EVERYWHERE 

UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 


ONE  PA»K  AVENUE.  NEW  YOEK  16.  N.  Y 


Doctor  drefiff  proved  it  first.  Every  Gregg  exi)ert 
since  has  confirmed  it.  You  get  more  Hi>eed  and 
clearer  notes  when  you  use  a  |)en  for  (iregg  writing. 

And  when  your  |)en  is  made  especially  for  Gregg 
writing,  the  difference  can  be  truly  amazing.  You 
can  prove  it  yourself. 

Next  time  you  pass  a  |)en  counter,  ask  to  try  the 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  with  the  st)ecial  Gregg 
Point  (No.  1555).  See  how  it  s|)eed8  your  writing — 
how  effortless  it  is  to  use.  Writes  without  pressure, 


never  skips,  never  misses.  And  every  stroke,  every 
circle,  every  hook  is  beautifully  clear— easy  to  read, 
easy  to  transcribe  because  all  strokes  are  uniform. 

Another  thing:  the  s|)ecial  Gregg  point  of  the 
Esterbrook  Pen  is  renewable.  Should  you  ever 
damage  it,  simply  unscrew  the  old  jwint  and  screw 
in  a  new  one.  All  |)en  counters  sell  Esterbrook  Pens 
and  Gregg  Renew-Points.  Prices  are  most  modest. 
Complete  |jen  with  No.  1555  (xiint  sells  for  about 
the  same  as  your  favorite  home  jjermanent.  Extra 
No.  1555  Gregg  Points  are  50c  each. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


T«ach«r«:  Write  for  FKKK  Dirtation  Farta  Booklet  No.  6 
—"Facta  thateveryone  ahould  know  about  Fountain  Pena." 


made  in  U.S.A. 

CANADA  AND 
ENGLAND 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


BCSINKSS  KDIJCATION  WORM) 


Error-Free 


(IlcUilioii  with 


SIMPLICITY 


ration 


Comptometer  —  a  revolutionary  new  magnetic 
dictation  macnine  that  pays-for-itself  as  you  enjoy 
years  of  the  finest  high  fidelity  dictation  and  tran¬ 
scription.  So  simple  to  operate  it  makes  dictating 
as  easy  and  natural  as  talking  to  your  secretary. 
The  mailable  Erase-()-Matic  recording  belts  are 
lifetime  guaranteed  never  to  wear  out.  I’hey  can  be 
used  for  thousands  of  mes.sages  without  cost  .  .  . 
no  expensive  ordinary  one-use  lielts  or  records  to 
continually  buy. 


So  easy  to  erase  unwanted  words  or  change  a 
complete  paragraph,  without  adding  correction 
instructions  —  simply  re-dictate  right  over  the 
unwanted  thought.  Any  typist  can  transcribe  such 
error-frw^  dictation  “right  the  first  time.”  Here  truly 
is  America’s  finest  machine,  with  saving  features  that 
bring  dictation  within  the  means  of  any  busitu^sH. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  complete  information  on  this 
compact  electronic  achievement  by  (’omptorneter — 
famous  name  in  office  equipment  since  IHHfi. 


A  (KodMct  ot  f«i(  i  TMr*nt  Mff  Co  . 

Chicaio,  Itlin04t 
(Mhw  foil  &  Tartanf  pfodwcta 
Tht  wofld  famous  Comptomolof 
Adding  Calculating  mactiina 
and  IM  n««r  10  Cnmptograpti  "202“* 
Calculating  Adding  macliiilg. 


COMPTOMETFR  Dictation  Division 

Ftit  ti  Tafrani  Mfg.  Co.,  1705  Marttifiild  Si.,  Ctiicago  22,  III. 

Gentlomen  W«  ai«  intofcstaij  in  Iht  ComptameUi  Ottica  Dictalion  Iian\criplion 
MKhme  with  Iht  Lilalimt  Cuaianlatd  (latt  0  Malic  Mtcoidmi  Boll  Milhoul  coil  or 
obligation 

□  Allonge  tor  a  Demontlration  (1  Ariang*  tor  a  Fite  Oltice  Trial 

□  Please  send  Complete  Information 

Name—  -  title 


Company _ 

Male 

FEBRUARY.  1950 
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BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 

“just  as  good"  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you’re  right. 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  that 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  Webster’s  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Oimpany. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  “just  as  good.” 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 

$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 

Only  Webster’s  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriom,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority"  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
b<x)k,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  best,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

Cc 

REO.  U.  S.  PAT.  OPP. 

O.  A  C.  MIRRIAM  CO.,  SpringRsId  2,  Mats. 


Bull  Running  Out  of  Steam 

As  1955  ended.  Wall  Streeters  re¬ 
examined  sonn*  of  the  ground  covered 
in  the  last  12  months  and  wondered 
if  the  Ixist  days  of  the  1949-55  hull 
market  weri'ii’t  in  the  dim  past.  The 
mark(‘t  slowed  down  measurably  in 
1955,  even  though  it  is  c  urrently  re.st- 
mg  only  alxMit  1  pc*r  c-ent  Ix-low  the 
S<‘ptemlM‘r  23  high  (for  Standard  and 
Poor’s  50  industrials). 

K<»r  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  hull 
rnarkc't  advanced  al)out  2H.5  jH'r  cent 
for  industrials,  1 1 .9  per  cent  for  rails, 
and  6.5  pc-r  cent  for  utilities.  This 
isn’t  had— in  fact,  few  years  have-  hc-en 
Ix'tter— hut  it  doc-sn't  compare*  with 
1954,  Then,  the  industrial  index 
h(N)tnc‘d  up  49.6  iwr  cent,  and  rails 
inovc'd  )ip  an  ecpial  amount.  Even 
iitilitic's,  imrinally  trailing,  gained  18.8 
|M*r  cent  that  year,  thrc*e  times  the 
gain  in  1955. 

Of  course,  if  the  market  had  soared 
in  1955  as  it  did  in  1954,  analysts, 
economists,  and  politicians  would  be 
worried  about  inflation.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  thc*y  will  be*  surprist*d  if  1956 
brings  as  big  a  market  rise*  as  even 
1955  did.  Most  Wall  Str<*(*tc*rs  lfK)k  for 
a  gradual  s(*ttling  down  of  prit*es,  es- 
pec'ially  in  the  latt<*r  half  of  the  yc*ar. 

What's  Up,  Doc? 

lien*  an*  a  few  intf*resting  prc*dic- 
tions  for  1956.  .Any  complaints  you 
have*  should  be*  addres.sc*d  to  D<*xtc*r 
M,  Kc*<*/.er,  of  the  l)c*partment  of 
Keonomics,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Gompany,  N<*w  York  City.  He  boasts 
that  thc*y  arc*  unprc*mc*ditatc*d,  somc*- 
timt*s  uninfonnc'd,  and  always  un- 
ecpiivcK'al. 

•  llic*  only  hig  rc-suIt  of  the  Genc*va 
conference*  was  the  Hussian  ac“cept- 
ance*  of  the*  fact  that  we  would  never 
start  a  prevc*ntivc*  war.  Thc*rc*forc*,  the 
Soviets  will  do  everything  they  can 
think  of  to  stir  up  trouble*  for  us,  just 
.short  of  starting  a  big  war. 

•  It  will  b<*come  increasingly  evi- 
dc*nt  that  it  will  soon  be  po.ssibIc  to 
buy  atomic  lM)mbs  at  a  bargain  c'ountc'r 
price,  which  almost  any  two-bit  dic¬ 
tator  w’ill  Ik*  able  to  afford.  With  no 
c*fFc*c  tivc*  clc*fensc*  against  atomic  bom- 
bardment,  the  international  scene  will 
iK'come  even  more  jittc*ry. 

•  Somc'time  bedore  the*  end  of  the* 


yc*ar,  however,  or  perhaps  early  in 
1957,  a  successful  beginning  will  Ik- 
made  to  provide  some  immunity 
agaiicst  atomic  bombardment. 

•  No  oru*  will  win  the  national  c*lc*c- 
tion.  It  will  be  so  close  that  the* 
country  will  end  up  virtually  dead 
c:c*ntc*r.  One  party  will  be  in  charge 
of  the*  exc*cutive  branch  and  the  other 
in  charge*  erf  a  key  part  of  the  legisla 
tive  branch.  The  result  will  be  that 
key  dc*cisions  will  be  made  in  con 
formity  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
|)eople  with  middle-of-the-road  ideas. 

•  And,  finally,  Kisc*nhowc*r  will  not 
run  in  ’56. 

Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Taxes 

The  tax  cut  will  lK*come  more  in¬ 
volved  on  the  political  gridiron  in 
1956.  Some*  l)c*mocratic  lc*adc?rs,  in¬ 
cluding  Spe-aker  Sam  Kayburn,  arc* 
inclined  to  lc*t  the*  issue  rc*st  until 
spring,  when  the  receipts-spending 
picture  will  come  inter  bc*ttc*r  focus, 
llic*  Aclmini.stration  position  is  to  dc*fc*r 
a  tax  cut  dc>cision  for  a  few  more* 
months.  Not  only  will  it  have  a  bc;tter 
budgc't  picture  thc*n,  but  it  will  have* 
a  bc*tter  feel  of  the*  future  businc‘.ss 
trc*nd.  If  the*  trend  is  clown,  a  cut 
will  1h*  backc*cl. 

The*  Dc*mocrat.s  have  a  plan  for  an 
individual  inc'omc*-tax  cut,  regardlc*.ss 
of  the  budget  and  business  outlooks. 
If  you  saw  Hayburn’s  recent  corn- 
mc*nts  on  removing  tax  inc*cjuitic*s,  it’s 
hard  to  escape*  the  conclusion  that  he 
will  plunk  for  an  individual  cut,  then 
make*  up  the  loss  hy  higher  taxc‘s  on 
businc*ss. 

End  of  a  Boom 

The  once-torrid  uranium  .stcK-k 
bcKrm,  centc*rc*d  around  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  is  currently  about  as  hot  as  a 
warm  icc*lK*rg.  V\'hc*rc*  six  months  ago, 
nc*w  companies  were  sprouting  every 
day,  financc*cl  largely  by  “p<;*nny  stock” 
offerings,  today  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  start  an  c*cprity-financccl  company. 

Brokerage*  houses  in  Salt  Lake  City 
are  also  finding  it  tough  to  make  a 
living;  many  are  closing  up  shop. 
Many  large;  units  are  absorbing  the 
assets  of  properties  that  lewk  promis¬ 
ing,  but  haven’t  been  able  to  go  into 
full-scale  prcKluction. 

( Ctintinurd  on  fMge  H ; 
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From  everybody’s  point  of  view 


To  principals 


To  teachers 


To  superintendents 


To  school  boards 


TIu*  IHM  EU'itric  Typrw-ritrr 
will  make  your  tcucliiiiK  joh 
easier,  pleasanter,  more  elf«t- 
tive.  With  the  IBM  you  can 
simplify —  or  even  eliminate  — 
eomplieateci  carriage  and 
stroking  drills  and  cottcentrate 
on  overall  typinj»  tec'hni(|ues 
that  turn  your  students  into 
better  typists  faster! 


Naturally,  you  want  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  your  school  to  Ixftorne 
the  most  confident,  cotn|)etent 
typists  |>ossihle.  In  t«-sts  con¬ 
ducted  by  many  sch<M>ls,  it  has 
been  found  that  students  who 
have  been  trained  on  IBM 
Electrics  type  faster  and  more 
accurately  on  am/  tvp*‘writer  — 
e\en  a  manual. 


In  dr>llars  and  cents,  your  IBM 
representative  can  show  yon 
why  the  IBM  Electric  is  the 
Ix'St  typewritc-r  buy  for  today’s 
school  nc-c-ds.  Bc-causc*  schools 
can  c-xpc-ct  lonj'c-r  and  bettei 
sersicc-  from  the  IBM  Elec  tric, 
you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  low 
per-stiidc-nt  cost  of  a  switch  to 
IBM  Electric  'I'vpc'writc-rs 


Yc)u  are  already  aware*  of  the 
^rowin^  trend  to  electrics  m 
mcMiern  businc*ss  today.  And 
the  IBM  is  Amc-riea’s  favorite 
<*lc*etric  typ«*writc*r  hr/  far.  Your 
sc  ficMil  will  prepare*  students 
for  the*  l)e*st  future*  jobs  bs 
training'  tfie*m  cm  the  typewrite*r 
they  will  l>e  naist  hke-ly  to  use* 
III  fill*  flit nre*-f he*  I BM  E,le*c  trie! 


ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 


. .  .  OUTSELL  ALL  OTHER  ELECTRICS  COMBINED! 


International  Businaaa  Machinaa  Corporation,  500  Madiaon  Avanua,  Naw  Yorte  22,  N.  Y. 

KKBKUARY,  ]9>fi 


use... 


Correlated  Dietation  and  Transcription 

by  Forknrr,  Osborn**,  O'Brien 

I 

i 

liiivc  yoa  often  read  aecretarial  ‘*help  wanted”  ud*  and  felt  that  your  student* 
rould  not  meet  the  requirements.  The  modern  efhrient  secretary  must  be  able 
to  correlate  her  skills.  Forkner,  Osborne,  and  O'Brien’s  text  teaches  her  to  do 
this.  Shorthand,  typewriting,  punctuation,  vocabulary,  English,  spelling,  and 
word  division  are  stressed.  Give  your  students  the  grounding  they  will  need 
in  the  fundamentals  and  their  correlation.  Use  (iOKRELATED  DICTATION 
AND  TK ANSCKIPTION  in  your  classes.  Available  in  Simplified  Gregfi  and 
1‘iimiin  Edition*,  with  Herord  Sheet  and  Teacher*  Manual. 


I).  C.  IIKATH  AM)  <:OMI*Ai\Y 

Sales  Offices:  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Chicago  16,  San  Francisco  .'i,  Atlanta  3,  Dallas  I 
lloine  Office:  Boston  16 


SHE  ™.«EYES 


NO  SCRATCH 

NonalUraic  rubber  feet  will  not 
scratch  tna  desk  top. 

HOLDS  SIDE  OR 
END-OPENING  BOOKS 

of  any  site  equally  well  In  either 
of  two  positions. 

Manufacturer*  of  ALLEN  "NON-TIP¬ 
PING"  TYPING  DEMONSTRATION 
TABLE 

Netional  distributor  for  SCHNEIDER 
ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  DESK  and  other 
typing  room  equipment 

H.  M.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 


ALLEN 

ALL-METAL 

BOOK- 
BEST 

80c  ee. 

19.00  dot. 


A  Light  Touch 

makes 

NEAT 
ERASURES 

with  a 

RUSH- 

-FYBOeLA%% 

EBMiR 


No  slip  sheet  needed  Ix*- 
tween  curlxui  and  eopy. 
No  erasing  shield  —  tlie 
Hush  Eraser  is  less  than 
one  character  thick.  In 
iHMiitiful,  life-time  plastic- 
case,  handy  to  use  as  a 
pencil,  with  long-lasting 
proi>el-re|H*l  refills. 


Order  from  your  Dealer 
or  send  SOr  end 
nemo  of  dealer  te 

The  Eraser  Co.,  Inc. 

1048  S.  Clietee  St.,  Syrecese  4,  N.  Y. 


I  BUSINESS  SCENE 

(Continued  from  page  6j 

The  merger  wave  points  up  a  sig¬ 
nificant  shift  in  the  uranium  picture. 
Bigger  companies  are  faring  well,  and 
their  shares  are  selling  higher  than 
they  did  before  the  September  nose¬ 
dive.  Ohs<*rvers  feel  that  the  shakeout 
has  run  its  course,  that  the  companies 
left  in  the  uranium  picture  will  b« 
the  healthiest  ones,  and  that  the  fly- 
by-niglit  operations  have  had  their 
heyday. 

Don't  Spore  the  Spore 

Detroit  is  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
remove  the  spare  tire  from  your  1958 
model.  The  longer,  lower  look  in  cars, 
with  shrinking  trunk  space  that  leaves 
no  room  for  spares,  is  dictating  the 
change.  But  there  are  road  blocks. 

One  auto  maker  asked  Goodyear  to 
develop  the  idea  of  equipping  future 
cars  with  four  puncture-proof  tires. 
Goodyear  is  working  on  the  proposal, 
but  is  dubious  about  its  merits.  For 
one  thing,  the  rubber  company  insists 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  punc- 
ture-prool  tire,  only  puncture-resistant 
tires,  such  as  its  tubeless  tire  with 
blowout  shield.  Also,  Gotxlyear  feels 
that  the  public,  accustom***!  to  the 
spare,  will  demand  a  fifth  tire,  which 
the  c-ompany  wants  to  continue  selling 
to  car  manufacturers. 

I  TV  is  Better  Than  Ever 

The  biggest  batch  of  Hollywcwd 
films  ever  released  to  television  was 
sold  last  month  by  RKO  Radio  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.  The  company  sold  its  en¬ 
tire*  library  of  740  f**ature-length  films 
for  $15,200,(M)0. 

The  films  include  “C’iti/.»*n  Kane,” 
“Th<*  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame," 
“Gungha  Din,”  and  eight  Astaire- 
Rogers  musicals.  No  films  will  reach 
'I'V',  how**ver,  until  they  have  btx*n  *^x- 
hibit***l  in  th**atres  for  three  years. 

RKO  made  the  sale  in  order  to  put 
more  money  into  films  being  made  for 
br)th  theatres  and  television. 

I  Stay  Out  of  Court 

Motorists  can  now  pay  their  park¬ 
ing  tickets  on  the  sidewalk  instead  of 
in  the  courtroom.  The  violation  tag, 
printed  on  a  special  form,  is  inserted 
in  a  new  fine-collecting  device  that 
somewhat  resembles  a  parking  meter 
The  fin**  is  deposited  in  silver  through 
a  slot.  To  obtain  a  receipt,  th**  user 
must  crank  and  reh-as**  a  lever.  Larger 
fines  may  be  handled,  but  all  in  silver, 
j>f  cours**. 
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“AMERICAN  BUSINESS  DEPENDS  ON  COPIES". . . 

manual  of  office  style  dictation  material,  complete  with 
the  normal  interruptions  and  distractions  which  go  with 
everyday  office  operation.  Contains  checking  and 
straight-timed  dictation  material. 


“WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK"...  a  four-page  piece  which 
has  a  pre  counted  one,  five  and  ten  minute  typing  speed 
and  accuracy  test  on  the  front  page,  and  rough  typed 
material  for  putting  into  final  form  on  the  inside. 


“LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  D-10".  .  . 

a  five-lesson,  self-teaching  manual,  designed  so  that  even 
below  average  students  can  readily  learn  the  operation 
of  the  D-10  machine  in  relation  to  today’s  Business  needs 


“HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  D-10".  .  . 

a  beautifully  illustrated,  step-by-step  instruction  wall  chart 
Enables  any  student  to  produce  good  copies  on  first  trial. 


LETTERHEAD  AND  BILLHEAD  MASTERS  .  .  . 

4  Letterhead  and  2  Billhead  designs  pre  printed  on 
DITTO  Mastersheets  ready  for  reproduction  of  up  to 
300  or  more  copies,  as  needed  for  student  practice 
in  typing  letters  and  invoices. 


DITTU,  INC.,  *12  S.  OakUy  Blvd.,  Chicafl*  12,  III. 
Gentlemen :  Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me. 

Q  Amtricjn  Busintti  Dapcnds  on  Copiot 

□  Wh«l  Evofy  Typttl  Should  Know  About  Copiot  in  Ofhco  Work 
Q  Ltirnini  How  To  Um  Tho  DITTO  D  IO 

□  How  To  Opofilt  Tho  DITTO  D-IO 

□  Lottorhoad  and  Billhtid  Mattori 


HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  as  you  help  yourself  with  these 
five  practical  tested  aids  developed  by  DITTO  expressly 
for  you  and  endorsed  by  the  Foundation  for  Business 
Education.  You  give  your  pupils  a  "working  knowledge” 
of  business  machines  and  practical  methods  for  cutting 
costly  paperwork  which  will  help  them  get  better  posi¬ 
tions  and  more  rapid  advancement.  Mall  coupon  today. 


Address. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH 


TRANSCRIPTION 


1.  What,  When,  How— a  Survey 


GEORGE  A.  WAGONER,  University  of  leriries'^,  Knoxville 


WHAT  IS  TRANSCRIPTION?  sprlliti^.  In  uddition,  many  other  d(‘cjsjons  innst  lx* 

made  during  transcription,  such  as  those  re^ardin^  en- 
IN  THIS  SKRIKS  of  four  articles,  transcription  is  con-  closures,  carlH)n  notations,  and  letter  and  envehijx- 
*  sidered  as  having  two  meanings:  (I)  t\ping  into  forms.  I•'()r  years,  students  have  written  reports,  thein«*s, 
straight-copy  form  notes  taki-n  at  an  even  rate  of  dicta-  letters,  and  other  forms  of  cfmijxrsitions  for  Knglish 
tion,  and  (2)  typing  into  t‘r)rrect  form,  sometinu's  v/ith  classes  as  well  as  othr-r  cla.sses.  Th<*y  have  fx*come 
carlx>n  copies  and  envelop<;s,  letters  or  memoranda  from  skillful  in  cf)nstructing  sentences  that  “avoid”  the  use 
shorthand  notes  tak(‘n  at  a  speed  below  the  students’  of  pnnetnation  that  they  cannot  use  correctly,  and  they 
maximnm  rates.  These  two  ty|H*s  of  transcription  are  have  crowded  or  spread  words  at  the  ends  of  lines  to 
referred  to  as  (1)  transcribing  long  takes  and  (2)  tran-  avoid  word  divisions.  In  shorthand  classes,  they  cannot 
scribing  mailable  letters.  avoid  pnnetnation,  and  they  must  divide  soirx*  wrirjls  to 

Transcription  requires  the  use  of  skills  in  tyjx'WTiting,  maintain  a  grxx]  right  margin, 
shorthand,  and  English.  English  skills  include  a  knowl-  In  longhand  writing,  students  have  developed  the 
edge  of  punctuation,  capitali/ation,  use  of  numbers,  and  habit  of  writing  sentences  w'ithout  punctuation,  then 
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^oiiig  back  to  imcrt  t}ic  punctuatioti.  They  cuiiuot 
follow  this  liahit  iti  tratiscriptioii,  iK^cause  the  spac(5  to 
insert  tfie  necessary  punctuation  is  not  available  in  th<? 
type<l  c-opy.  'I'he  many  decisions  that  must  Ixi  made  in 
transcribing  are  time-c-onsnming,  and  they  greatly  re- 
tluce  typ<‘writing  rates.  The  numlx?r  of  problems  facing 
the  stiid(*nt  at  one  tiiiur  must  l)e  minimi/ed  in  ordt'r  to 
avoid  l)a<l  habits  and  t(»  develop  early  a  concept  of 
niailability. 

Some  pretranscription  exjxtrU'nces  in  the  lyf)t:u:rilinf' 
class  that  may  re<hice  difficulties  in  the  early  stages  of 
transcription  are: 

•  Typing  from  |)oorly  writt<*n  longhand  with  spelling 
that  is  sometiiiH's  dilficult  to  dt'ciplHT. 

•  Typing  from  longhand  or  print  that  requires  inser¬ 
tion  or  correction  of  punctuation  while  typing. 

•  'I'yping  direct  from  dilation. 

•  Typing  h’tters  with  carlMins  and  c*nvelo|M*s  to  meet 
stii.idards  of  niailability. 

Some  pretrans('ription  ex|x-rienc't‘s  in  the  shorthand 
classes  are: 

•  Heading  punctuation  as  notes  are  read  in  class. 

•  S|M*lling  in  longhand  selected  words  from  the  day’s 
lesson. 

Kven  though  students  may  have  giMul  basic  typing 
skill,  ability  to  take  dictation  and  read  it  back,  and 
knowledge  of  Knglish  mechanics,  they  will  forgi't  .some 
things  as  they  attempt  to  transcrilM*.  Because  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  skills  presents  new  problems  to  tin- 
student,  th<‘  first  transcription  material  should  c'ontain 
till*  simplest  combination  that  will  |M‘rmit  siiKKith  tran¬ 
scription  with  ri'asonable  accuracy.  Tyjiewriting  rules 
will  have  to  Im‘  reviewcxl,  letter  forms  illustrated,  and 
punctuation  rules  recalled.  As  soon  as  students  have 
transcrilM‘<l  satisfactorily  some  long  takes  dictated  at 
bt)  or  70  words  a  minute,  they  are  ready  to  use  the 
standard  of  niailability  with  h'tters  and  rni'rnoranda.  A 
inailabht  letter  is  one  that  is  transcrilx'd,  sprOled,  and 
punctuat(‘d  correctly,  and  the  appearance  of  which  is 
so  neat  that  the  most  discriminating  correspondent 
would  sign  it  for  mailing. 

Mailability  U  the  Standard 

From  the  first  day  of  letti'r  transcription,  mailability 
is  the  only  standard  of  acceptability  of  letters.  StudiMits 
may  c-onsult  tiu*  dictionary  for  six'lling  and  their  text- 
lMM)k  or  referi'iice  manual  for  punctuation  rules.  This 
tiiiu*  is  part  of  transcribing  time,  but  it  is  worth  taking 
in  onler  to  have  absolutely  correct  letters.  In  striving 
for  this  |X‘rh*ction  of  transcript,  stmh'iits  have  stronger 
motivation  for  mastiTing  s|X‘lling  and  punctuation  than 
they  have  t‘ver  had  in  Faiglish  classes.  Students  should 
tlevote  most  of  their  transcription  efforts  to  th«*ir  own 
notes  taken  from  dictation;  they  must  learn  to  read  th(‘ir 
own  ix'culiarities  of  ixMimanship. 

The  teacher  should  make  a  tabulation  of  the  cximmon 
errors  made  each  day  in  the  transcription  perirxl  and 
plan  remedial  instruction  that  will  Ix'  helpful  to  tlx* 
class  as  a  whole.  Suggestions  to  individual  students  can 


be  made  by  notations  on  the  papers  returnetl  to  them 
eacli  rlay. 

Some  factors  require  special  C‘r>nsideration  in  teach¬ 
ing  transcription: 

MARGINS.  Unequal  margins  make  a  letter  “unmail¬ 
able.”  Students  who  cannot  readily  “see”  that  their 
right  and  left  margins  are  unequal  should  b<‘  shown 
how  to  fold  a  letter  without  creasing  and  hold  it  to  a 
light  to  compare  margin  widths.  The  teacher  should 
explain  word  division  to  individual  students  who  have 
tyjx'd  raggi'd  right  margins,  then  have  the  students 
n  tyjx*  the  letters  to  impnive  the  margins. 

KRASl'KKS.  Neat  <-rasures  in  a  very  limited  numlx-r 
are  acceptable  in  a  letter;  however,  a  readily  observed 
erasure  or  more  than  three  or  four  erasures  on  one 
medium-length  letter  make  it  iimnailable.  Occasionally, 
words  can  lx*  spread  or  s(pie«‘/.ed  with  such  care  that 
th(*y  will  fx;  ac-ceptable  corrections.  The  paper  for 
transcription  must  lx*  of  such  (juality  tliat  acceptable 
<‘rasures  can  Ix^  mad(‘  readily.  'I'he  Ix'st  nx'tluxi  of  eras¬ 
ing  with  carlx)ns  must  lx*  rt'view'ed  fre(piently  in  tlx; 
transcription  class.  Students  should  use  a  card  or  shield 
on  top  of  the  carlx)!!  pap<‘r  instead  of  a  piece  of  papi-r 
undenx'ath  tlx*  carlxjn  sheet.  They  must  learn  to  avoid 
carlx)n  smears  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  fingers  or 
carlxm  pap<‘r  against  second  slx'cts.  .An  eiix*ry  lx>ard  is 
useful  for  keeping  tlx*  eraser  frt*e  from  carlxm  and 
ribbon  ink.  The  student  should  watch  for  “trees”  on  the 
carlx)!!  c*opy  aixl  siibstitutr*  new  carbon  paix*r  as  scxni 
as  it  is  called  for. 

PR<K)FRF.AI)INCi.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  reinsertion  of  pap<*rs  in  the  typewriter  for  correction, 
a  stixlcrd  should  pr{M)fr(*ad  a  letter  lx*forc  it  is  renxwed 
from  tlx*  tyix*writ(*r.  H(*cau.se  any  kind  of  (*rror  on  a 
transcript  mak(*s  it  unmailable,  stud(*nts  must  realize 
the  imix)rtance  of  finding  that  “last  <*rror”  on  tlx*  tran¬ 
script  and  correcting  it.  .A  teacher  who  grades  a  tran¬ 
script  solely  on  the  basis  of  mailability  places  a  premium 
on  g(xxl  pr(X)fr(*ading.  The  corr(*ction  of  the  last  error 
makes  the  difference  lx*tween  a  letter  that  will  count 
for  tlx*  stud(*nt  and  one  that  will  lx*  reject(*d.  Tlx*  use  of 
tlx;  plan  of  accepting  letters,  possibly  for  reduced  credit, 
that  have  “c*orrectable”  (*rrors  t«*nds  to  discriminate 
unfairly  among  students;  this  writer  r(*jccts  it  for  grading 
transcripts.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the  word  to  was 
transcribed  by  two  students  as  through.  One  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  had.  because  of  his  letter  placement,  typed  the 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line  and  could  correct  it  without 
retyping  the  letter;  however,  the  other  student  had  typed 
the  word  at  the  middle  of  a  line  and  had  to  retype  the 
entire  letter. 

SPELLING.  Any  misspt*llcd  word  in  a  l(*ttcr  makes 
the  letter  umnailable.  Words  that  students  commonly 
ini.ssp(*ll  should  lx;  given  as  drill  material  in  the  form 
of  occasional  direct  dictation  to  the  ty|x*writer  as  iso¬ 
lated  words  and  in  sentences,  and  should  also  appear 
at  regular  intervals  in  the  dictation  so  that  the  students 
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will  learn  to  type  them  without  constant  reference  to  a 
dictionary.  Students  who  have  need  for  frequent  refer- 
enc-e  to  tlx*  dictionary  during  the  transcription  period 
should  have  a  small  dictionary  or  20,000  Words  at  their 
desks  to  save  the  time  of  standing  in  line  to  use  the  big 
classHM)!!!  dictionary.  Each  student  may  also  make  his 
own  individual  list  of  words  he  has  missp<*lled  and  use 
it  as  a  handy  refer<*nc(*  while  transcribing. 

NN’OHI)  l)I\’ISI()N.  Errors  in  word  division  also 
make  a  letter  utimailable.  Seldom  can  a  stiident  avoid 
word  division  complett'ly  and  still  maintain  a  reason¬ 
ably  even  right  margin.  Hides  for  word  division,  how¬ 
ever,  should  Ik*  kr*pt  to  a  minimum.  Stiuh*nts  should 
be  given  a  list  of  words  that  are  frequently  used  and 
frequently  missed,  such  as  serv-ice  and  knowl-ed^e. 
'I’hey  should  consult  the  dictionary  wlx*rx*ver  in  doubt 
alMxit  any  word  division— tlx*y  should  not  just  “take  a 
chaiict*.” 

(.'ONFl'SED  WOHDS.  Hroofreadiug  will  not  always 
catch  words  that  have  similar  pronunciation  aiul  arr* 
substituted  for  the  correct  word.  Words  such  as  counsel 
and  council  are  interchanged  because  the  student  does 
not  know'  the  dilferi*uce  b«*twec*n  tlx;  words.  Definitions 
must  be  provided  for  words  that  are  frt*(|ix*ntly  con¬ 
fused.  These  words  must  occur  often  (*nough  in  lett<*rs 
so  that  stud(*nts  will  l<*arn  to  .select  tlx*  prop<*r  word 
quickly. 

PUNCTUA'I'ION.  \  punctuation  error  in  transcript 
mak(*s  it  unmailable.  The  transcription  class  should  re¬ 
view'  the  basic  rules  of  punctuation  before  taking  lettt*rs. 

I.E'i  rEK  FI .'EM EN  T.  Poor  v(*rtical  or  hori/.outal 
plac«“ment  of  a  h*tter  makes  it  uinnailabic.  Stud(*nts 
must  h*arn  to  (*stimate  lettt^r  lengths  from  tlx*  numlx'r 
ol  liix's  in  their  shorthaixl  ixites  and  tlx*  numl)er  of 
|iaragraphs  in  the  letter.  For  office-style  dictation,  the 
student  will  have  to  a<ljust  his  method  of  estimating 
h  ugths  of  letters  in  accordance  with  tlx*  number  of 
ej)rr<*ctions  or  insertions  in  his  notes.  Eett(*rheads  should 
be  used  on  all  letters  so  that  the  slight  adjustments  will 
be  made  tor  tlx*  variations  in  amount  of  printing  on  the 
letterhead.  Even  though  tlx?  first  f(*w  lett(*rs  dictated  in 
transcription  should  be  tlx*  sanx*  length,  the  t(*acher 
should  introduce  letters  of  varying  lengths  lat(*r,  so  that 
students  may  learn  to  make  quick  decisions  on  chang(; 
of  line  l(*ngth  and  chang<*  of  top  margin. 

WHEN  IS  TRANSCRIPTION  BEGUN? 

Students  should  trauscriln*  ou  the  tyi  x'writer  during 
the  last  six  wet*k.s  of  first-year  shorthand  if  (1)  .some  of 
tlx*m  exjx*et  to  work  in  offices  during  the  summer  using 
their  shorthand  or  (2)  many  of  them  are  taking  only  one 
year  of  shorthand.  If  more  than  one  y<*ar  is  available 
for  shorthand  instruction,  a  full  semester  should  lx*  used 
for  special  emphasis  on  transcription,  and  at  l<;ast  half 
the  transcription  time  should  be  used  for  mailable- 
1<  tt<!r  work. 


f  THIS  IS  THF.  FIRST  in  a  series  of  four 
I  articles  on  transcription.  Next  month,  Flise 
J  Palis  uill  present  a  practical  plan  for  teachinf; 
1  punctuation.  In  April,  Ruth  Anderson  will  in- 
^  elude  a  plan  for  intef>ratinfi  the  various  factors 
»  in  transcription.  In  the  last  article,  Ceor^e 
f  H  affoner  will  discuss  evaluation  and  ftraditifi 
?  of  transcriptiini. 


Some  teaclx*rs  plungt*  into  tran.seribiiig  by  dictating 
a  few  lettt*rs  and  telling  tlx*  students,  “Now,  go  tran¬ 
scribe.”  lU'  sheer  rept'tition  and  »‘rror  clx'cking,  tlx* 
students  may  (*ventually  U*arn  to  transcrilx*  mailable 
h'tters  at  a  good  .spe«*d.  However,  this  pro<'i*dure  is 
wasteful  of  time  and  materials.  For  economy’s  sake, 
carefully  pr<*pared  instructional  matt'rials  are  ntH*detl. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  TRANSCRIPTION 

Hegardle.ss  of  tlx*  t(*xtlM)ok  lx*iug  us<*d  for  shorthaixl 
or  transcription,  the  teaclx*r  may  follow  a  dc'finite  ])lan 
in  teaching  transcription.  Me  may  prepart;  his  own 
supplementary  material  to  fit  tlx*  ix*eds  of  tlx;  class  and 
to  fit  a  certain  pattt'rn  of  instruction.  This  is  the  pattern 
of  instruction  that  will  be  dcvclo|H;d  in  this  scries  of 
articles. 

•  H(*vit*w  a  limitt*d  numbt'r  of  factors  for  transeri|)- 
tion,  sueli  as  l<*tter  forms,  spelling,  et)nfus(*d  words,  or 
punctuation. 

•  Dictate  lett(*rs  rt'tpiiring  only  the  use  of  factors 
reviewed. 

•  Have  students  tran.scrilx;  tlx;st;  letters  while  you 
move  around  tlx*  room,  glancing  over  tlx*ir  shoulders 
to  ixrte  errors  iu  any  of  thesi;  factors.  Call  individual 
stu(h*nts’  att(*ntion  to  tlx‘se  errors,  (.'heck  and  return 
to  .stud(*nts  tlx*  ix*xt  day  all  I<*tters  that  you  do  not 
clx*ck  compl(*teIy  as  you  move  alxnit  tlx;  room.  Mark 
each  letter  “mailabh;”  or  "uumailable.”  .Make  rxdutions 
of  <*rrors  observed  frecjuently  so  that  ymi  may  give 
remedial  iustrix  tion  tlx*  next  day. 

•  Aft<*r  two  or  thret*  days  of  practice  on  Iett<*rs  in- 
clixling  tlx*  factors  of  transcription  being  (*mphasi/ed, 
dictate  other  letters  with  similar  transcription  problems. 
On  this  day,  give  students  no  lx*lp  during  the  |x*rio<l. 
ifow(*v<*r,  let  them  r(*f(*r  to  their  ilietionaries  as  often  as 
ix'cessary.  Crade  according  to  mailability  tlx*  letters 
transcribed  within  tlx*  25-  or  10-minute  period  and  erm- 
sid<*r  tlx*m  in  d<*termiuiug  the  graile  for  the  term. 

'rlx*n,  lx*gin  tlx*  cycle  again  with  the  teaching  of  ad¬ 
ditional  factors,  practice  days,  and  a  test  day.  When¬ 
ever  the  .stud<*nts  do  not  do  well  on  a  test  day,  usr;  a 
f(*w'  minutes  of  tlx*  follow  ing  s<*ssion  for  r<*nx*dial  work 
lM*fore  pr«*sentation  of  tlx;  uext  factors  to  lx*  emphasi/.(*d. 

Expcrinx*Mtation  at  tlx*  I'fiiversity  of  'r(*nrx*s.see  has 
shown  that  gtxxl  residts  cati  be  obtairx*d  by  fr>Ilowing 
the  pattern  ol  instrixtion  just  outliix*d. 


FEBRUARY.  1956 


LLONA  B.  PARSONS 

Mijmi  (Arizona)  High  School 


Teacher  Mary  Ann  CUllcspic,  Miatni 
Iliufi  School,  dictates  public-relations 
letter  to  Mary  Ann  Talley,  an  ad- 
vatu'ed-sienofiraphy  student. 


Probkm:  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Soktioa:  ADVANCED  STENO  CLASS 


T  IlK  IDEA  of  integrating  public  re- 
*  lations  with  the  teaching  of  bnsi- 
iicsi-education  courses  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  my  own  idea.  It  had  its  start 
when  my  son  became  a  i.ieml>er  of 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Of  course,  I  was  eager  fur  any  bit 
of  news  cxinceming  his  progress. 
When  he  went  to  Los  Angelee  for 
his  swearing-in,  1  was  pleased  there¬ 
fore  to  receive  a  mimeographed  form 
letter,  telling  me  that  he  would  leave 
for  San  I>iego  that  night  and  what  his 
preliminary  course  of  training  would 


.States  Navy  and  a  confident  mother. 

T'his  had  happened  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  1  liegan  to  think  of 
the  prwess  in  relation  to  the  coming 
sch(M>l  year.  I  n'called  the  hitters 
that  go  out  from  the  high  school— 
|M>(»r-work  notices,  telling  parents 
that  Johnny  had  Ix'tter  get  busy  or 
else;  letters  from  the  principal’s  of¬ 
fice  asking  Papa  to  call  and  discuss 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  Steven, 
tcicphrme  calls  from  teachers,  asking 
Mamma  what  can  be  done  alront 
|olmny’s  attitude.  1  thought  of  our 
.miiiial  Honor  assemblies,  in  which  a 
handful  of  the  brains  of  our  youth  re¬ 
ceive  recognition,  anil  of  our  athletic 
assi'mblics,  in  which  the  brawn  of 
our  youth  is  lewarded. 

But  what  hap|>ened  to  the  middle- 
of-the-road  students,  thosi*  who  seem 
to  make  up  the  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents?  There  were  those  who  served 
on  the  election  board;  those  who  were 
i-o-operative  and  conscientious,  but 
not  exactly  the  top;  the  willing  w'ork- 
ers  w’ho  ushered  at  school  functions; 


the  students  who  were  home-room 
chairmen,  and  those  who  worked  on 
the  traffic  patrol  or  were  the  intra¬ 
mural  home-room  captains. 

'rhese  good-spirited  students 
seemed  to  he  lost  in  the  shuffle,  and 
\et,  without  them,  om  school  would 
cease  to  function. 


Othei  form  letters  soon  followed. 
One  arrived  from  his  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  when  he  was  made  a  jretty  of- 
fici-r  in  his  recruit  com|)any.  The 
piece  de  resistance  came  at  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  a  duty  station,  when  1  received 
another  form  letter  and  a  picture 
taken  on  his  arrival  at  the  base. 
Needless  to  say,  all  this  attention,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
inimeugraphc*d,  form-letter  attention, 
made  me  a  booster  of  the  United 


Before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett  Fid.son 
open  school  letter  handed  them  by 
liecerly,  they  study  it  apprehensieely 


After  thinking  things  over,  1  real- 
i/.ed  tfiat  my  affection  for  tfie  Navy 
had  been  fostered  because  the  Navy 
seemed  to  b<*  concerned  with  tfie  fact 
that  my  son  was  a  citizen  in  their  care. 
^  'Ouldn  t  our  school  make  the  parents 
feel  the  same  way  about  Miami  High 
School?  (Wouldn’t  we  change  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  parents  have  when  they  go 
to  the  mail  box  and  see  an  envelope 
with  the  school  return  address— the 
feeling  of  fear  and  trepidation— to 
one  of  anticipation?  It  would  be  a 
slow  process  of  re-education,  but  a 
worth-while  one. 

Since  our  lone  school  secretary 
couldn  t  possibly  handle  one  more 
job,  I  thought  of  my  advanced- 
stenography  class.  CJouldn't  this  proj¬ 
ect  be  handled  through  the  class, 
without  exploiting  the  students,  as  a 
first-class  teacliing  project? 

At  our  first  faculty  meeting,  I  pre¬ 
sented  and  explained  the  idea.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  three  minutes,  I 
could  almost  see  the  thoughts  flitting 
through  the  teachers’  minds.  Wlien 
would  they  have  time  to  write  such 
letters?  With  an  overcrowded  sched¬ 
ule,  how  could  they  neglect  their 
ac*tual  teaching  duties  just  to  make 
Mamma  and  Papa  feel  better  about 
Sonny’s  l>eing  in  Miami  High  School? 

And  then  I  got  down  to  brass  tacks. 
I  explained  that  I  had  twenty  young 
ladies  in  a  class  called  Advanced 
Stenography.  They  had  developed 
a  certain  proficiency  in  taking  short¬ 
hand  dictation,  or  they  wouldn’t  be 
there.  It  was  going  to  be  my  pleasure 
tliis  year  to  teach  them  tr)  turn  out  a 
go<Kl-looking  letter  that  could  be  sign¬ 
ed  and  mailed.  Their  services  would  be 
offererl  to  the  school,  and  in  return 
they  would  receive  practical  training 
in  producing  letters  for  mailing.  I 
told  niy  colleagues  that  they  could 


After  r/iangifig  her  dress  (an  excuse 
to  leave  room ) ,  Heverhj  returrus  to  find 
lo  t  iMireiils  Miiiloit’  at  letter. 


either  write  out  the  letters  or  dictate 
them  during  their  free  pericKls.  I 
would  supply  student-stenographers. 
.M  tliis  point  the  plan  began  to  have 
[lossibilities,  and  the  faculty  too  lie- 
came  enthusiastic. 

The  first  day  of  school  1  presented 
the  project  to  my  class.  It  is  a  group 
of  superior  young  ladies,  all  eager 
to  Ije  .stenographers.  The  work  was 
to  lie  done  outside  the  regular  class 
jK^riod,  and  they  would  receive  extra 
credit  for  the  work  they  did.  In  this 
w’ay,  we  could  still  accomplish  the 
regular  class  work  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  The  i)lan  mr-t  with  complete 
approval.  Immediately  they  lK‘gan 
to  think  of  themselves  as  real,  honest- 
to-goodness  st<*nographers. 

Anyone  who  has  taught  a  class  in 
transcription,  or  office  practice, 
knows  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  teach  is  personal  pride  in 
one’s  work.  A  student  will  turn  in  a 
letter  with  a  carbon  smudge  or  a  piMir 
erasure  just  to  get  the  letter  in  and 
get  some  credit.  Turn  this  same  stu¬ 
dent  loose  on  a  letter  typral  on  a 
proper  letterhead  and  actually  going 
into  the  mail,  and  .shi*  would  rather  die 
than  have  it  less  than  perfect.  This 
is  a  human  trait  present  in  most  of 
us.  Here  I  saw  my  chance  to  find  out 
what  a  student  would  do  under  such 
on-the-job  circumstances. 

An  Ethical  Point 

Anothcjr  teaching  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  concerned  the  ethics 
of  the  profession.  I  had  always  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  work  of  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  was  one  of  grc’at  confidential 
obligation.  The  good  stc*nographc’r 
newer  discusses  her  work  with  anyone. 
It  cannot  be  used  as  juicy  gossip  at 
lunch,  or  a  conversation  piece  at  home. 
I  explainc-d  that  the  lc*tters  were  to 
be  held  in  the-  strictest  confidence. 
Kvc-n  if  Mary  had  taken  a  Ic-tter  of 
commendation  coneerning  her  best 
fric'iid.  Sue,  sbc‘  couldn’t  sjwak  of  it 
unless  Sue-  hers«-lf  told  her  that  hc-r 
parc'nts  had  rec  eived  such  a  letter. 

The  class  and  I  entc*rc‘d  on  a  grand 
conspiracy.  We  had  a  seerc*t! 

In  addition  to  this,  my  stiidc-nts  had 
a  fine-  opportunity  to  work  on  thc*ir 
own  |)ublie  relations  with  other 
tc*achc-rs.  They  took  the  dictation, 
prc-sentc>d  a  Iwautiful  letter  for  signa¬ 
ture,  and  Miss  Smith  or  Mr.  Brown 
liegaii  to  take  a  little  more  notice  of 
the  girl  doing  such  fine  work. 

The  project  cost  the  school  a  few 
three-cent  stamps,  but  it  should  pay 
off  in  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  gcxxl 


Student  Manj  Ann  White  transcribes 
public-relations  letter.  She  receives  ex¬ 
tra  credit  for  doing  this  kind  of  work. 


feeling.  The  ic'actioii  of  the  parents 
has  been  worth  noting.  I  startc'd  off 
the  dictation  by  .semding  l(‘tters  of 
commendation  to  the;  parents  of  stu¬ 
dents  elc'cted  to  various  responsible 
positions  in  my  home  room  (i  e.  home¬ 
room  chairman,  traific  p.itrol  and  in¬ 
tramural  captains).  The  day  after  the 
Ic'tters  were*  mailed,  one  of  the  girls, 
whom  wer  shall  call  Bcwerly  Jones, 
came  breathlessly  to  mc!  and  said; 

“Mrs.  Parsons,  you  scared  me  to 
dc‘ath.  I.ast  night  1  wcait  to  the  post 
office*  and  thc*rc*  was  a  lc*ttc*r  from  the 
school.  I  was  afr.iid  to  take*  it  home. 
My  mothc*r  was  afraid  to  open  it.  We 
wonderc*d  what  I  had  done  wrong. 
And  whc*n  my  folks  read  it  they  were 
so  tic  klc'd!"  Mrs.  Jonc*s  fc*1l  as  if  .she 
bc*longed  to  Miami  High  .SehcMil,  too. 

Al)out  time  for  public*  relations, 
don’t  you  think? 

.My  class  isn’t  ovc-rvvoiked.  The 
jdc*a  has  takc'ti  hold  slowly,  but  it  is 
taking  hold,  bast  w»*c*k  one  of  the 
tc*ac'hi*rs  wrote  l(*ttt*rs  to  pari*nts  tc*ll- 
ing  them  that  she  c*njoyc*d  having  each 
student  in  class.  Imagine  gc*tting  a 
tc*acher’s  note  praising  your  child! 

We  have  limited  our  wcirk  solely  to 
lc*ttc*rs  of  commc*ndation.  'I’he  pcKir- 
work  noticc*s  still  go  out  from  tlie 
principal’s  office,  as  do  disciplinary 
Ic'tters.  Our  spirits  are  high  because 
wc*  sc*e  only  the;  gcnid. 

I  hope  our  busini*s.s  iKKJins.  Being 
a  mother  myself,  I  know  how  re*sent- 
ful  parents  gc*t  whc*n  .someone  criti¬ 
cizes  their  child.  I  alscj  know  that 
there  is  no  greaterr  glory  than  to  hear 
somc*one  say,  “My,  but  you  have  a 
fine  soul” 

Let’s  use  business  c.*ducution  classes 
to  foster  good  fcc*lirig.s  between  the 
sehcx)l  and  parents.  It  can  work,  and 
it  adds  to  the  fun  of  tc^aching. 


KEBKUAKY,  lb56 
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THE  CASE  FOR 
OFFICE-MACHINES 
COURSES 


LAWRENCE  W.  STEIN 

Union  Free  High  School,  Wilmot,  Wisconsin 

AmCilf  SCHfK)!^  office-practice  ttiursc  is  usually 
liriiit(‘d  to  typing,  shorthand,  and  filing.  Althougli 
h-achers  and  lKX)k  companies  have  included  some  of 
the  machines  of  motlern  business  in  their  course,  th<‘y 
have  generally  done  so  on  an  introductory,  familiari/a- 
lion  h*vel.  H(‘cause  of  the  cost  of  machine  training  in 
high  scIkk)1,  its  importanct;  has  lM*en  minimi/.ed. 

Kach  time  offic<?  machines  is  suggested  as  a  high 
schcM)l  course,  this  subject  of  c-ost  is  the  first  item 
brought  up.  'rhe  stat(‘m<‘nt  that  five  Comptometers 
will  cost  $21  (K)  brings  an  immediate  resixmse— tiu* 
sch(M)l  can’t  afford  such  an  exp«*nditure.  Administra¬ 
tors  ignore  the  fact  that  the  lib;  of  tlu-se  machines  is 
twenty  years  or  more,  making  the  cost  $20  a  year  p<‘r 
machine.  Y«*t,  we  sp(*nd  alxuit  $75  every  four  years, 
or  $18.75  a  year,  to  replace  a  typewriter. 

Let’s  add  up  the  c*ost  of  (‘(juipment  for  a  basic  ollice- 
machines  program,  ignoring  any  trad(‘-in  value  ma¬ 
chines  might  have  at  the  time  of  replacement: 


Sunihrr  of 

Slarhitu’S  Make 

fu  r  Year 

.5 

C.omptometers 

$1(M) 

I 

Electric  Adding  .Machine 

22 

1 

Rotary  Calculator 

40 

1 

Desk  Posting  Machine 

4.5 

I 

1 

Stencil  Duplicator  i 

Spirit  Duplicator  ( 

2.5 

1 

Dictating  Machine 

.3(t 

2 

Hand  Adding  Machines 

10 

1.1  Units 

TOTAL 

$272 

These  thirteen  units  will  enable  from  thirte<‘n  to 
s<*venteen  students  to  fx*  in  one  class  (six  students  can 
lx*  instructed  on  the  stencil  and  spirit  duplicators  at 
one  time).  Smaller  classes  than  this  are  desirable;  they 
enable  the  student  to  use  each  machine  for  a  long<*r 
|x-riod. 

Most  of  our  high  schrK)ls  now  owm  at  least  twenty 
tyjX'writers.  If  these  machines  are  replaced  on  a  four- 
year  schedule,  rt'placing  five  machines  a  year  will  cost 
at  least  $75  a  machine  or  $375  a  year— forty  per  cent 
over  the  cost  for  a  machines  class. 

1’he  most  p<*rtiuent  fact  to  rememher  is  that,  wlu-u 
high  schools  started  to  teach  typewriting,  school 
lx)ards  had  to  meet  the  .same  problem  now  facing  them 
in  regard  to  machines  classes.  The  expenst;  was  just  as 
great,  and  at  that  time  they  had  le.ss  money  available 
to  meet  tlu*  demands  of  our  sch(X)ls.  The  chance  of 
convincing  Ixiards  of  education  of  the  necessity  and 
practicability  of  offict?-machii  es  training  has  improv<‘d. 

It  is  now  up  to  tlx;  individual  b'acher  to  crimpile 
a  case  strong  enough  to  convince  his  principal  or 
superintendent  of  the  n<*ed  for  a  machines  course  in 
his  scluxil.  A  complet<*  report  of  tiu*  cost  ol  machines 
is  one  basis  for  promoting  the  course.  A  comparison 
t(»  the  typing  coursi*  expense  in  your  sclux)!  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  your  best  typ<*  of  comparison,  for  the  <*xpense 
of  tyjxiwriters  is  a  common  and  constant  one. 

Some  factors  to  c-onsider  in  “si'lling”  the  course 
follow,  lx‘ginuing  at  the  lower  left: 


Lay  th«  groundwork  with  in¬ 
dustrial  survoys.  Such  surveys  may 
cuiisr;  the  teacher  extra  work,  but  the 
effort  is  worth  while.  A  personal 
visit  to  plants  and  offices  in  your 
vicinity  will  give  you  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  for  your  request  for  specific 
machines.  If  the  proportion  of  one 
machine  is  high  in  your  loc'aIit>',  this 
fact  should  carry  weight  in  your  plan¬ 
ning  for  eejuipment.  This  survey  will 
lx*  your  primary  source  of  facts-and- 
figures  material. 

Show  studonts  tho  nood.  High 
school  graduates  earn  a  living  from 
the  training  they  have  received  in 
sdKX)I.  In  presenting  your  case, 
emphasize  the  idea  that  every  school 
should  meet  the  needs  of  its  stu¬ 
dents.  In  a  large  city,  a  course 


that  is  not  offiTtxl  in  high  scIkmiI 
may  lx*  obtained  by  attending  a  vex'a- 
tional  schfX)I.  No  such  opportunity 
is  available  for  the  average  schixrl 
stiid«-nt,  but  it  is  your  responsibility 
to  see  that  he  receives  the  tilings 
you  and  only  you  can  get  for  him. 

Provide  o  means  of  earning  a 
living.  A  high  school  course  in 
machines  can  pr«-pare  a  |x*rson  to 
supixirt  a  family  without  further 
training.  To  the  (‘m|)loyer,  having 
a  high-school-trained  employe^'  nuMns 
that  each  machine  will  be  used  to  its 
greatest  c-apacity  without  the  need 
for  training  at  the  company's  expense. 
Tixlay,  many  high  school  graduates 
who  enter  the  field  of  business  as  a  life 
work  are  finding  that  machines  train¬ 
ing  is  a  first  step  to  sticcess. 


Stimulate  your  own  professional 
growth.  .\n  office-machines  course 
is  a  challenge  to  any  teacher.  It  will 
force  you  to  teach  tfire<‘  times  as  much 
information  as  is  included  in  any 
other  of  the  commercial  courses  in 
your  schixil,  and  you  will  teach  it 
to  three,  four,  or  five  students  on  dif¬ 
ferent  macliines  at  the  same  time. 
You  must  receive  training,  or  train 
\  ourself,  to  o|X*ratc  all  the  machines 
at  peak  efficiency.  You  <an’t  help  ac- 
(piiring  a  new  skill;  thus,  you  can’t 
help  growing  professionally. 

increase  finger  dexterity  for 
carry-over.  Machines  training  makes 
for  greater  typing  skill.  Furthermore, 
gaining  an  ac'qiiaintance  with  any 
one  office  machine  makes  it  easier 
for  the  student  to  learn  to  operate 
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Diversification 

vs. 

Uniformity 


another  machine,  enabling  you,  the 
teacher,  to  cover  more  ground  than 
you  would  normally  expect. 

Increase  understanding  of 
mathematics.  One  of  the  outc'omes 
of  a  machines  course  is  to  make  the 
Ntudent  aware  of  the  properties  of 
mathematics,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  tour  fundamental  mathematical 
proix'rtics  to  each  other.  With  this 
new  insight,  the  student  Ix'comes  a  I 
Ik-tter  worker. 

Pave  the  way  to  better-paying 
jobs.  'Imlay,  our  (Government  is  em¬ 
ploying  more  and  more  workers  in  the 
ih*rical  fields.  Because  salaries  ar<’ 
relatively  high  in  (Government  em¬ 
ployment,  more  and  more  of  our  grad¬ 
uate's  are  drawn  to  this  field.  The 
diversifi»‘d  work  that  these  people 
must  do  makes  the  six'cial  training  of 
a  machines  course  invaluable. 

Build  up  school-industry  rela¬ 
tionships.  When  students  leave 
high  school  with  a  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  start  to  work  in  offices 
in  your  area,  busim.'ssmen  will  soon 
become  aware  of  the  training  they 
have  reetdved.  Every  school  Is  con¬ 
stantly  striving  for  recognition.  As 
students  prove  the  value  of  machines 
courses  by  their  ability  to  oiM?rate 
the  machines  in  oific-es,  the  school’s 
reputation  will  Im*  enhanc(‘d. 

Train  handicapped  students.  Mo.st 
office  machines  are  operated  with  one 
hand.  The  (Goinptometer  re(|uires  only 
the  u.se  of  the  first  two  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  to  mast<‘r  addition.  A 
person  who  is  handicapped  by  the 
loss  of  fingers  can  still  become  a 
trained  and  skilled  operator  of  such 
a  machine.  He  can  also  t)p<*rate  the 
bookkeeping  machine,  rotary  caleu- 
lator,  and  full-keyboard  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  all  of  which  reipiire  only  a 
minimum  use  of  other  fingers  or 
thumbs. 

Keep  pace  with  the  times.  Of¬ 
fice  practice  trains  students  for  the; 
fields  of  typing,  filing,  aiid  secretarial 
work  in  gc-neral.  Office  machines 
courses  ojK*n  the  entirely  new  field  of 
machine  ojK-rators,  who  tcxlay  are 
Ix'coming  more  and  more  important. 
Each  year  brings  advances  in  the  u.se 
of  machines  to  do  slow,  tedious  opera¬ 
tions  that  were  formerly  carried  out 
by  hand.  Certainly,  this  is  your  final 
argunu'nt  in  presemtiug  a  plea  for  an 
office  machines  course. 


MARY  WITHEROW 

Beaurnont  High  School.  St.  Looi'j,  Mivoon 

TO  BOHHOW  a  current  teen-age 
term  from  my  st'condary  student. s, 
thi‘  program  that  1  had  Ix-en  assigned 
last  semester  was  “neat." 

When  1  looked  at  the*  sclu-dule  and 
.saw  tJiat  it  called  for  Typing  I,  Typ¬ 
ing  2,  and  Typing  3,  in  addition  to 
Stc'iiography  1,  1  must  admit  rny  first 
reaction  was— that’s  a  pretty  heavy 
schedule  assignment.  (Eor  those  not 
us«‘d  to  this  nomenclature,  this  is 
first-se-mester,  second-.semc'ster,  and 
third-seme.ster  typewriting.)  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  a  hc'avy  schedule,  I 
was  thinking  in  terms  of  the  class 
prc'parations  and  the  mountains  of 
typing  papers  that  the  .students  would 
he  submitting  for  cheeking. 

As  1  l(X)k  back  now,  this  novel 
a.ssignmcmt  was  the  nicest  one  1  have 
ever  had.  In  the*  past,  I  had  taught 
all  th<‘  ty{)ing  courses  in  a  small 
school.  There  I  got  the  heginning 
students,  saw  them  again  the  second 
year  in  advanced  typing,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  taught  them  secretarial  practice. 
Year  after  year,  I  coultl  ser*  the  value 
of  the  material  learned  in  one  term 
as  it  w'as  applied  by  the  students  in 
the  next.  However,  this  assignmnit 
to  teach  three  various  levels  of  typ¬ 
ing  at  onc'e  was  the  first  real  chance 
I  had  had  to  synchronize  my  teaching. 
One  difficulty  was  that  the  classes  did 
not  contain  the  same  meirdxTs,  .sr)  I 
had  to  allow  for  individual  variations, 
hut,  it  still  gave  me  a  greater  chance 
to  integrate  the  three  semesters’ 
training. 

I’d  like  to  cite  a  few  fallacies  in 
the  commonly  accr^ited  idea  of  giving 
the  same  person  all  the  Typing  1  or 
Stenography  1  (  lasses  “to  lighten  the 
overworked  teacher’s  prcigram.” 

First:  I  am  lujt  new  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession;  but,  if  I  were,  1  can 
think  of  no  Ixitter  way  to  Ix'come  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  course  content  of 
an  entire  typing  program  than  to  be 


.issigned  a  class  on  each  l(‘vel.  Al¬ 
ter  a  teachi'r  has  once  taught  Typing 
1,  tfiere  can  lx;  little  doubt  in  her  mind 
as  to  what  foundation  should  be  re- 
(juired  for  Typing  2;  but  1  have 
never  had  such  a  first-hand  chance 
to  evaluate  the  materials  on  Ute  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  us  this  diversified  pro¬ 
gram  ollered.  As  1  cuuglit  a  weak 
point  in  tlie  Typing  3  class,  I  could 
lay  more  stress  on  carbons,  tabula¬ 
tion,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  in 
Typing  1  and  2. 

Along  tins  same  line,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  aid  to  enable  a  person 
to  sorve  with  enlightenment  and  com¬ 
prehension  on  a  b(X)k  selection  com¬ 
mittee,  or  a  course  of  study  revision 
committee,  than  to  have  had  a  diver¬ 
sified  program  that  (‘tiabled  her  to 
peruse  the  entire  text  within  such  a 
short  peri(xJ  of  time.  Last  year,  our 
scIkkjI  adopted  a  revised  version  of 
tlx;  text  in  mid-term,  and  this  was 
my  first  chance  to  try  out  each  of 
the  lessons  on  a  three-semester  level. 

No  Boradom 

1  am  not  saying  that  a  diversified 
program  is  a  “snap”— no  teaching  job 
conscientiously  undertaken  is-but  I 
am  saying  that  it  certainly  never 
causes  one  to  be  faced  with  the 
monotony  of  repetition.  I’ve  taught 
four  class(‘s  of  .students  who  were  in 
the  same  term,  and  stocxl  in  class 
trying  to  reineinlx-r  wh(;ther  1  hud 
explaiiu'd  that  particular  item  to 
this  class  or  to  a  similar  group. 
The  varied  program  gives  one  a 
cliance  to  intergrate  materials,  bet'orne 
actpiainted  with  the  content  of  the  en¬ 
tire  eoursi*,  and  evaluate  texts  and 
courses  of  study. 

Teaching  typing  on  all  levels  at 
once  can  prove  a  real  challenge,  if 
you  will  only  let  it.  I  arn  glad  I 
was  not  assigned  three  terms  of  Typ 
ing  1,  but  was  given  this  chance  at 
all  levels.  I  Ix-lieve  that  uniformity, 
in  tills  sense,  leads  to  monotony  and 
that  diversification  is  one  answer. 
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Entourage  Students  to  Do  "FREE  TIME"  Jobs 


mrmimrn 


HOW  TO  USE  FREE  TIME 
IN  THE  OFFICE 


•  Off*r  to  help  co-worlcert. 


•  Straighten  your  desk.  | 

•  Fill  fountain  pent;  sharpen  | 

pencils.  I 

•  Clean  typewriter  and  * 
change  ribbon  if  necessary. 


•  Replenish  your  desk  sup*  ^ 
plies  —  stationery/  paper 
clips,  ink,  notepads,  etc.; 
clean  out  drawers. 


•  Work  on  the .  files— set  up  ' 

new  folders  if  needed;  re* 
place  worn*out  folders  or 
labels;  transfer  inactive  | 
materials;  remove  out-of*  ^ 
date  materials;  straighten  * 
material  in  folders.  ^ 

•  Straighten  supply  cabinets, 
drawers,  or  other  equip*  ^ 
ment  you  use— orrange  to  g 
suit  your  convenience;  label 
the  shelves;  prepare  an  in*  h 
ventory  check  sheet  for 
ordering  these  supplies.  . 

•  Check  inventory  of  sup*  I 
plies;  order  any  needed.  I 

•  Bring  your  notebook  up  to  I 

date— type  up  any  notes  ^ 
written  in  pencil.  | 

•  Prepare  a  list  of  customers' 

names,  addresses,  phone  ^ 
numbers  for  quick  refer*  | 
ence.  I 

•  Stomp  ahead  enveiopes 
used  in  bulk  mailings. 

•  Address  ahead  envelopes 
used  in  bulk  mailings  for 
advertising  materials  or 
monthly  statement. 


Here’s  liow  one  important  mark  oi  a  good  oHiee  wiirkei 
ean  l>e  developed  in  the  ciassroiiin 


VIRGINIA  D.  HENNING 

Edison  Technical  Scliool,  Seattle,  Wash 

Most  office  workers  hope 

tljat  "mayt)e  tomorrow”  there 
won’t  Ire  quite  so  much  to  do.. .“maybe 
tomorrow”  there  will  Ixt  one  moment 
of  leisure. 

The  exirerieneed  crffiee  worker 
knows  Ix'tter  than  to  have  such  vain 
hopes.  She  knows  that  if  she  prop¬ 
erly  plans  the  work  to  Ire  done,  there 
is  no  free  time. 

Most  secretaries  are  kept  fairly 
busy  just  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
work  as  it  is  given  to  them.  All 
precious  “spare”  moments  are  spent 
in  stamping  or  addressing  ahead,  keep¬ 
ing  files  in  order,  and  the  like.  End- 
of-the-month  peak  loads  and  rush  jobs 
can  be  greatly  lessened  by  spreading 
at  least  part  of  the  work  over  the 
month. 

Do  you  teach  your  students  how  to 
plan  their  work  to  avoid  lulls  and 
p4‘uk  loads? 

Why  not  duplicate  the  list  of  free- 
time  suggestions  shown  at  the  left 
so  that  each  student  may  have  a 
copy?  Discu.ss  each  item.  Ask  stu¬ 
dents  for  examples  of  jobs  that  can 
be  done  to  make  the  work  load  more 
uniform  through  the  month.  Compare 
the  work  of  large  and  small  concerns. 
Explain  cycle  bilUng.  Determine  with 
the  students  whether  any  jobs  con¬ 
nected  with  billing,  mailings,  payroll, 
posting,  or  closing  Ixwks  could  be 
done  in  advance  of  the  st'heduled 
time.  Help  them  realize  that  it  is 
the  willing  and  the  more  efficient 
worker  who  is  always  the  one  con¬ 
sidered  for  th«)5e  enviable  promotions. 
Do  your  students  think  that  an 


employee  who  is  very  efficient  and 
has  finished  all  her  work  is  justified 
in  reading  a  magazine?  Tell  them 
this  true  story: 

Recently,  an  office  managci  was 
explaining  that  one  of  his  staff  was 
definitely  up  for  promotion,  but  that 
another  meml>er  would  not  l)e  consid¬ 
ered,  in  spite  of  her  excellent  abil¬ 
ity.  Why?  Becau.se  the  second  work<*r 
would,  as  soon  as  she  finished  her 
own  work,  read  a  magazine  instead  of 
offering  to  help  others  in  the  office. 
Tlie  manager  believed  that  this  em¬ 
ployee’s  training  had  been  lacking 
Irecause  she  did  not  realize  that  her 
individual  job  was  only  a  small  part 
of  the  larger  job  Ixung  done  by  the 
entire  office  force.  She  failed  to  see 
that,  srj  long  as  anyone’s  work  was  not 
completed,  her  work  was  not  complet¬ 
ed.  She  was  using  her  free  time— for 
which  the  company  was  paying  her 
a  salary — to  read  a  magazine.  She 
lack<*d  a  sense  of  responsibiltiy.  She 
would  not  be  promoted. 

If  an  employee  should  happen  to 
finish  the  work  at  hand,  she  should 
immediately  find  jobs  to  do  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  office.  She  should  have  enougli 
initiative  to  do  this  without  being 
told. 

The  classroom  provides  limitless 
opjxrrtunities  for  the  teacher  to  help 
students  develop  this  desirable  trait. 
When  students  recognize  that  they 
should  help  to  keep  the  r(M)m  in  order 
and  that  they  can  do  many  routine 
jobs  on  their  own  initiative,  the 
teacher  will  be  relieved  of  many  time- 
and  energy-consuming  tasks.  Her 
sincere  gratitude,  expressed  freely, 
will  be  the  only  motivation  necessary. 

(Continued  on  page  3H) 
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Aiitoinalion  and  Business  liclucalion 


The  operator's  console  of  IliM's  705  eh'ctnmic  wcordkccfthin  tnoc/iinr  controls  oil  the  unit's  functions  directly. 


2.  Automation's  applications  and  problems 

JORDAN  HALE/  Girls  High  Schrx)l,  BfonHyii,  (it/w  Yoit 

acters  at  one  time  at  a  sptu-il  of  6(J<)  iiiraiis  of  piuichrd  curiLs,  {leriorated 
linos  a  niiiiiitc.  An  JHM  |)rint(*r  prints  tajM*,  or  ina^notic  tajM;.  (Jno  of  IhM’s 
150  linos  a  ininutr*  at  tlir-  rate  of  2,  ltM)-ioot  ina^notic  rools  carrios  rnoro 
1,050  ton-di^il  nninix'rs  a  minute.  iliaii  five  million  oliaracters,  a  figure 

Also,  if  dosir<‘d,  tlx*  results  can  br*  ron^llly  o<|nivalonl  to  llio  total  oi  all 

transferred  to  pnnclied  cards  at  a  rate  the  numbers  in  tin;  1,H50  puKos  of  the 

of  2,400  ten-di){it  ntiinlx'rs  a  minute.  .Manhattan  telepbone  directory.  'I'be 

fantastic  speed  and  incredible  accii- 
Programming  Comes  First  racy  of  r  lectromc  inacliines  has  m.ide 

1  he  first  step  in  operating  auto-  it  possible  to  eliminate  tlx*  tedious 

mated  erpiipment  is  “programming."  manual  computations  hitherto  un¬ 
in  iirograinming,  a  person  who  is  thor-  avoidable  in  obtaining  certain  kinds  of 

onghly  familiar  with  the  data-pr(K.*ess-  vital  data.  I  he  IH.M  701  is  capable  of 

ing  r(‘(piirements  ol  a  problem  in  peiforining  nioie  than  10,000  addi- 

science  or  business,  or  with  tlx*  manu-  tinn  nr  subtraction  op«*rations  a  s«*c- 

facturing  reipiirements  of  a  prixluct,  ond,  more  than  2,000  inultiplieation 

draws  up  a  plan  lor  |)rocessing  the  nr  division  operations  a  sec*nixl.  The 

information  or  product.  ,Mter  a  pro  ix*ed  for  an  electronic  rnachiix*  that 
gram  has  b<*en  set  up,  it  must  b«*  will  carry  out  thousands  of  operations 

“crxled”;  a  crxler  translates  the  pro-  a  sr*cond  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 

gram  or  master  plan  into  a  d«4ailed  tlx*  solution  of  a  well  known  partial 

set  of  instructions  tliat  the  machine  differential  r*ijuation  iiM-fnl  in  air- 

can  understand  and  handle— add,  sul>-  craft  wing  design  requires  eight  mil- 

tract,  c*ornpare,  read,  write,  etc.  lion  calculating  str*ps  pr^r  case.  'I'he 

Information  (instruc*tinns  in  crxlerl  vrlution  must  b<*  c-arried  nut  step  by 

form)  is  fed  into  the  equipment  by  step  Step  100  raiiixrt  be  computed 


O.NK  nl  the  main  charact(*ristics  of 
automatic  computers  like  Uni- 
vac  (iiiadr;  famous  during  the  last 
presidential  election)  is  their  fantastic 
“nx-niory,”  in  which  they  store  as 
many  as  120,000  charact(*rs  represent¬ 
ing— m  cod**d  form— numbers,  letters, 
symbols,  or  words.  'I'liese  niinx'rical 
or  alphal>(*tic  characters  may  repre¬ 
sent  names,  dat(*s,  wage  rates,  guirlcd 
inissih*  velocities,  tnn|K*ratures,  utility 
rates,  or  just  about  anything  else. 
Another  characteristic  is  their  ability 
to  pr*rlorm  mathematical  computa¬ 
tions  with  unbelievable  sp«*ed— up  to 
ten  million  operations  an  hour-and 
then  to  clx*ck  themselves  in  all  their 
opr*rations.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  Hem- 
ington  Hand,  manufacturer  of  Univac, 
claims  that  there  is  no  known  instancr; 
of  L'nivac’s  making  an  error  that  the 
machine  it.self  did  not  detect. 

In  addition,  a  computing  machine 
like  Univac  has,  as  a  comironent,  a 
high-speed  printer  that  is  capable  of 
printing  an  entire  line  of  130  char- 


surety 


I  ^ 
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until  the  n;iiult  of  Step  99  u>  known. 
t!onse<jnently,  only  one  man,  working 
with  iM'iieil  and  pa|M‘r  or  one  ma¬ 
chine,  can  In*  (K'cnpii'd  with  tlie  prob¬ 
lem  at  any  one  time.  The  701  com¬ 
pletes  the  Mention  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  man  working  with  a  desk  computer 
and  using  the  game  meth(Kl  would 
retpiire  s<*ven  years. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunder¬ 
standing  or  misconception  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  these  remarkable  ma¬ 
chines,  it  must  In;  realized  that  they 
are  incapable  of  indeiiendent  creative 
thought  or  initiative.  They  can  do 
only  what  they  are  told  to  (h),  with¬ 
out  step-by-step  instructions,  elec¬ 
tronic  brains  are  absohit(*ly  useless. 
They  cannot  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  figures  they  process  or  how  to 
apply  them  to  other  asiM'cts  of  a 
problem.  Only  proplr  can  df»  thr*  crea¬ 
tive  thinking.  In  other  words,  they 
are  r*xtr«'mely  efficient  slav«*s;  the  ex¬ 
pression  "meehanieal  brain"  is  mis¬ 
leading  beeausr*,  in  actuality,  the  in.i- 
ehines  are  iinabh*  to  |M*rform,  of  their 
own  aeeorri,  any  of  thr*  human  brain's 
higher  functions— judgment,  refleeliou, 
IM’reeption,  etc.  Kven  the  eompl«‘x 
problems  the  eoniputers  are  eallrnl 
on  to  solvf*  with  such  ama/ing  spe<‘d 
and  accuracy  must  first  lx*  r(‘duc<‘d  to 
the  four  siinplr*  arithmetic  o|)(‘rations 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multipliea- 
fmn.  and  division.  For  thr*s<*  reasons, 
writers  liavr*  ri*ferr«*rl  to  the  maehin<*s 
as  "unusually  effiei«*nt  morons,"  "gr*- 
niiiscs  with  low  I.Q.’s,”  “brilliantly 
stupid,"  “braiiih'ss  but  bright,"  r-te, 

Th*  Automatic  Factory 

By  harnessing  electronic  brains  to 
tn(‘ehanieul  museh's,  it  is  ]>ossibl<‘  t(» 
set  up  automatic  ofrie<‘s,  automatic 
assembly  lines,  and  even  automatic 
faetori(‘S.  John  Dielxild,  editor  of 
Antotmifir  ('ontutls,  writ«*s:  "But,  in 
the  long  run,  the  t(>ehnology  of  the 
eh*etronies  engineer  will  have  a  far 
gr«*atr*r  effect  mi  machine  t(H»l  design 
and  on  the  (‘onstruetiou  of  plants  and 
e«piipm(‘nt,  and  thus  a  far  great<‘r 
meaning  for  us  all,  than  any  of  the 
more  spectacular  mt*ehani/.<‘d  ojiera- 
tions  that  have  so  far  bcr'ii  installed  in 
our  plants  and  offic(*s."  It  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  no  less  an  authority  than  I)r. 
(.1.  (].  Hurd,  din*etor  of  electronic 
pnK-<‘ssing  machines  at  IBNt,  that  tlu* 
completely  automatic  factory  —  real 
automation— is  possible  tixlay  and  that 
the  major  st'ctions  of  this  factory  will 
1m*  tin*  assembly  line,  tin*  olRcr*,  and 
the  communications  system. 


Ihc  best  examples  of  automatic 
factories  today  are  i>ow(*r-generating 
stations  and  oil  refineries.  Based  on 
the  coutiimous-flow  process,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  standardized  product, 
and  electronic  control,  “The  modern 
refinery,"  says  John  1.  Snyder,  Jr., 
“tak<*s  crude  oil  fioin  the  pi^ielinc, 
barge,  or  tank  car,  flows  it  through 
tin;  ])lant  (the  How  lM*ing  directed  by 
l)n*set  controls  adjust«*d  lor  the  de- 
sir«-d  end  product  J,  maintains  the 
pid^M*r  op<*ruting  conditions  within 
the  plant  during  tin*  pr(M:ess,  and  de¬ 
livers  one*  or  mon*  prorlucts  to  pipe¬ 
lines,  barge,  tank  car,  or  other  le- 
c(*ptacl(*  at  the  discharge  end  of  the 
plant.  All  of  this  is  accomplished  with 
relativ(‘ly  small  outlay  of  direct  labor 
cost.”  'I'he  crude  oil  flowing  through 
tlnr  pi[M*hnes  from  Texas  is  guided  by 
electronic  impulses  si*nt  nationwide 
I  rum  one  control  C‘(*nt(*r. 

Progress  by  Stages 

Aside  from  the  oil,  power,  flour 
nulling,  and  chemical  indu.stries,  there 
arr*,  at  present,  few  completely  auto¬ 
matic  lactori(*s  in  operation.  (>eucrally 
si>caking,  operations  involving  liipiids 
are  more  easily  automated  than  those 
handling  solids.  Naturally  enough, 
factory-wide  automation  has  been  iii- 
trcMluced  very  extensively  in  th*‘  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  materials.  A  chemical 
plant  in  Bedford,  Ohio,  turns  out  its 
monthly  (|uota  of  ()5U,0()()  pounds  of 
napalm,  thrr  jellied  gasoline  used  in 
incendiary  bombs,  with  only  lour  men 
and  a  supervisor  on  any  one  .shift. 
Automatic  control  panels  regulate  the 
How  of  materials  and  tlie  serpience  of 
op<*rations.  The  (Government  -  owned 
155-mm.  sfiell  plant  in  Bockiord,  Illi¬ 
nois,  is  another  example  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  factory.  llowr*ver,  a 
numiM'r  of  companies  have  automated 
.s<*ctions  or  d«*partmcnts  of  their 
plants.  For  example,  the  radiator-cap 
department  of  General  Motors  is 
eipiipped  with  machin(*ry  that  puts 
together  stampings,  rivets,  screws, 
gask(*ts,  and  springs  into  iinish<'d  radi¬ 
ator  caps  capable  of  passing  automatic 
ins|M*ction.  F.merson  Radio  uses  the 
priK-t'ss  in  assembling  c*omponents  in 
printed  circuit  radios,  .sharply  reriuc- 
ing  manufacturing  costs. 

IBM  ri*ivntly  demonstrat(*d  an  eU*c- 
tronic  su|M*rvi.sor  (t*entral  control  sys¬ 
tem)  that  automatically  controls  up 
to  forty  ri'inote  operations  in  a  store, 
offict*,  or  factory.  One  man  can  set  up 
the  system  to  work  indefinitely.  Each 
of  the  forty  operations  will  function 


oil  its  owu  time  schedule,  switching 
liglits  oil  and  oH,  opening  and  closing 
valves,  controUing  air  conditioning 
and  heavy  machinery,  etc.  It  is  re- 
{Mjitcd  that  many  department  stores 
plan  to  install  eipiipment  of  this  type. 

.An  iirstallation  used  by  Ford  is  the 
length  of  a  football  field,  ft  performs 
■)10  separate  o[M;ratiuns  to  turn  out 
engine  blocks  at  the  rate  of  lUl)  an 
hour.  One  man  at  a  control  board 
diri-cts  the  work.  Previously,  75  men 
had  been  re(|uired.  Plymouth  has  an 
automatic  engine-assembly  machine  a 
({uarter  of  a  mile  lung  that  costs 
$2,500,(K)0. 

Dialing  i»  Automatic 

f  he  tel(*phune  dial  exchange  is  an¬ 
other  widely  installed  example  of 
automation  familiar  to  everyone.  The 
machine  that  registers  the  time  of  a 
long-distance  call,  computes  the  cost, 
and  puts  the  amount  on  the  customer’s 
bill  is  also  automatically  controlled. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  long-distance 
connections  may  .soon  be  made  auto¬ 
matically  by  means  of  a  Direct  Dis¬ 
tance  Dialing  system  that  will,  in  15 
.seconds,  liK-ate  the  shortest  path  from, 
.say,  .New  York  to  Seattle,  make  tin* 
cixinection,  and  record  the  bill. 

As  final  examples  of  industrial  auto¬ 
mation,  a  production  system  directed 
by  instructions  in  the  form  of  punched 
cards  can  produce  fifty  complete  elec¬ 
tronic  units— such  as  radios,  television 
M*ts— each  hour.  Only  four  operators 
are  recpiired.  The  systr*in  follows  the 
directions  of  the  punched  cards  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  test  components,  convey 
them  to  ail  assembly  line,  assemble 
and  solder  parts  together,  and  test 
the  completed  units.  I'o  change  from 
tin*  production  of  one  electronic  de¬ 
vice  to  another,  it  is  iK*c(*.ssary  merely 
to  changi*  the  punt  hi*d-card  instruc 
tions. 

.A  n(*w  machine  called  “Autofab,” 
produced  by  General  Mills,  will,  it  is 
said,  ass(*mble,  in  little  over  a  minute, 
the  same  number  of  multiple-part 
electronic  units  that  one  worker  now 
takes  a  full  day  to  assemble.  It  re- 
(piires  only  two  workers  and  a  super¬ 
visor,  and  has  a  capacity  of  mort*  than 
2()0,(KM)  assemblies  a  month,  ojM*rat- 
ing  forty  hours  a  week. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  iii  automation 
will  lx*  the  use  of  automatic  machines 
to  produce  other  automatic  machines! 

The  automatic  data  -  processing 
c({uipment  used  in  oHices  and  scien¬ 
tific  laboratories  is  just  as  revolution¬ 
ary  and  dramatic.  I  bis  is  the  way  an 
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Because  of  its  speed,  thr  Vnit  ar  punvfu-d  card  romptttcr  is  certain  to 
alter  many  lotif>-cstahli.\licd  clerical  functions. 


IBM  unit  is  used  in  the  sales,  inven> 
tory,  wa^^•h<)nsin^,  and  aeeuuntin^ 
op<‘rations  (»I  a  district  sales  office: 

“In  the  disc  ineinory  are  inventory 
fil'ur<-s  for  some  I5,(MM)  items  in  the 
sales  line.  Also  in  the  metnory  is  a 
to  (Lite  dollar  volume,  a  unit  volume 
lor  each  item,  dollar  and  unit  volumes 
for  various  groups  of  items,  sales  totals 
hroken  down  by  branch  sales  offices 
and  by  individual  salesmen,  salesmen’s 
commission  accounts,  customers’  in¬ 
voice  accounts,  and  so  forth. 

“Out  in  one  of  the  district’s 
branches,  a  sah'sman  retuins  from  a 
call  with  a  sijjiu'd  order  for,  say,  ten 
television  sets.  Immediately,  data  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  sale  is  puncli(‘d  into  an 
IBM  card,  and  the  card  is  fed  into  tlx* 
Data  rransceivei  installed  beside  the 
eleefronic  proeessinn  machim*  in  the 
district  office.  'I’his  card  is  fed  into 
the  (‘(|uipment,  and  a  ivritiiiK  arm 
begins  to  distribute  the  information 
to  all  l(H'atio(is  in  the  disc  memory 
that  will  be  affected  by  the  sale  of 
ten  'r\'  sets.  Ihe  on-order  total  for 
r\'  sets  is  increased  by  ten;  the  sales¬ 
man’s  voluiiH*  is  adjust(‘d  upward,  and 
Ins  commission  is  calculated  and  com¬ 
mission  account  credited;  tlu*  branch 
office’s  volumes  are  changed  as  are 
the  distriet’s,  and  so  on.  An  order  on 
the  warehouse  is  automatically  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  wareliouse  T\'  set  in¬ 
ventory  is  reduced  by  ten. 

It  Goes  Even  Farther 

“This  isn’t  all  that  happi'tis.  The 
customer’s  acx'ount  is  automatically 
debited.  An  ‘electronic  warehouseman’ 
is  making  certain  that  the  district’s 
inventory  of  'lA'  sets  hasn’t  reached 
the  re-order  point.  ,\nd  a  punched 
card  is  produced  that  contains  the 
data  concerning  the  sale  of  TV'  sets 
that  must  be  relayed  to  the  ('ompany’s 
general  offices.  This  ('ard  is  fed  into  a 
Transceiver,  and  a  duplicate  is  im¬ 
mediately  produced  at  the  distant 
general  offices. 

“At  the  general  offices,  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  sale  of  ten  'fV'  sets  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  an  accumulation  of 
sales  data  coming  in  from  all  over 
the  country.  As  such,  it  might  per¬ 
form  any  number  of  statistical  func¬ 
tions.  It  could,  for  instance,  become 
one  element  of  the  input  of  a  sales 
forecast  calculation  lieing  run  on  the 
IBM  705  Flectrouic  Data-Proeessing 
Machine  at  the  company’s  centralized 
computing  center.” 

'Flic  insurance  industry,  with  its 
staggering  load  of  record  keeping. 


eominiting,  and  assorted  gener.d  pap(‘r 
work,  has  been  a  l<*ader  in  the  intro 
duction  of  automated  office  e(|uip- 
ment.  Prudential  Life  Insurance  (Com¬ 
pany  recently  replaced  SO  tahiilating 
and  accounting  machines  with  one 
IBM  702,  which  will  service  S0,000 
policies  a  day,  sending  out  annually 
ten  million  premium  notices  and  ac- 
eounting  for  an  erpial  numlx'r  of 
remittances.  This  machine  will  do  the 
work  formerly  done  by  2tM>  people. 
The  I'lanklin  Life  Insurance  (!om- 
pany  has  bought  a  I'nivac  that  will 
also  replace  2(t0  peopl(‘.  This  machini’ 
will  effect  an  estimated  personnel  sav¬ 
ings  in  ('lerical  hours  totalling  ap|)rox- 
imately  $425,000  annually  and  will 
pay  for  itself  in  four  years  or  less. 
This  e(|uipment  will  perform  all  func¬ 
tions  involving  highly  repetitive  tasks— 
e,  g.,  premium  billing,  premium  ac¬ 
counting,  dividend  accounting,  agencry 
commission  accounting,  and  valua¬ 
tion.  John  HaneiK-k  uses  its  three  IBM 
0.50’s  to  calculate  commissions  in¬ 
volving  more  than  7,000  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agents  around  the  country. 
Other  jobs  being  assigned  to  it  in 
c'lude  policy  valuation  distribution, 
the  preparation  of  mortgage  tables 
three  years  in  advance,  actuarial  work, 
and  the  computation  (tf  cash  values 
and  dividends  for  over  30f),0<K)  jxd- 


ieies  every  month.  This  last  job  re- 
(|uires  that  the  machim*  “remember” 
nearly  1,000  instructions.  It  reduces 
the  number  of  steps  iti  accounting 
priMcdiire  by  more  than  SO  per  cent. 

rhe  Kleetronic  .Statistics  .Machine, 
developed  by  IBM  for  use  in  com¬ 
piling  the  1050  census,  combines  in 
one  op(‘ration  the  simultaneous  func¬ 
tions  of  classifying,  counting,  accumu¬ 
lating,  and  editing.  The  machine  then 
prints  the  statistical  data  resulting 
irom  groupings  of  information  and 
.lutomatieally  balances  tlx*  totals  to 
insure  their  accuracy.  Before  the  KSM 
was  developed,  these  functions  re- 
(|uired  one  or  irxrre  operations  with 
a  number  of  machiix's.  It  is  estimated 
that,  working  by  hand,  it  would  have 
taken  500  people  all  their  working 
lives  to  at'eomplish  what  tlx*  KSM  did 
during  the  10.50  census  period.  It  is 
anticipated  that  Ihe  computers  of 
tonxirrow  will  handle  such  additional 
governmental  operations  as  Latent 
Office  recordkeeping  aixl  prixessing 
of  postal  moix*y  orders. 

A  TX*w  eleefronic  bookkeeper  called 
KBM.A  f  Kleetronic  Becording  Ma- 
ehine-Ace(iunting)  has  been  hailed  by 
the  Bank  of  America  as  the  greatest 
.idvaixe  in  bookkeeping  in  the  history 
of  banking.  This  machine  can  do  all 
the  Ixrokkeeping  on  .50,fKK)  checking 
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accounts  a  day.  In  addition,  it  sorts 
checks  and  deposit  slips  and  enters 
the  amounts  like  Iif(htnin(;  on  each 
ciistfjmer’s  account.  It  will  also  pre¬ 
pare  and  print  customers’  monthly 
statements  at  fKK)  lines  a  minute. 

IBM  has  even  devised  a  typewriter 
with  an  electronic  "memory”  in  which 
a  typist  can  sr*!  words  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  words  or  other  typewritten 
characters.  In  oprtrating  the  machine, 
the  typist  prrxM'eds  to  write  a  lett<*r  in 
the  normal  manner  until  she  comes  to 
a  word  or  phrasr^  that  is  already  in 
the  vocabulary.  She  then  depresses  a 
frrot  pedal,  touches  the  prop<*r  key, 
and  the  electrical  "memory"  sends 
electrical  impulsr;s  to  the  Wordwriter. 

The  impulses  actuate  the  keys  of 
the  electric  typewriter.  At  the  end  of 
the  word  or  phrase  from  the  "mem¬ 
ory,"  the  machine  reverts  to  conven¬ 
tional  operation.  Later,  when  another 
phrasr*  already  in  the  vocabulary  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  text  being  used  by  the 
typist,  she  again  works  the  foot  pr-dal 
and  calls  on  the  machine  to  do  its 
(*wn  typing,  'rhus,  the  "memory"  of 
the  macliine  can  Ire  stocked  with  such 
common  expressions  as  "Dear  Sir,” 
‘Very  truly  yours,"  ‘"riiank  you  for 
your  attention  to  this  matter,"  etc., 
each  to  Ire  typed  as  the  need  arises. 

"On«-Shot"  Paper  Work 

'rhe  Natitrnal  City  Bank,  in  experi¬ 
menting  with  an  IBM  computer,  set 
up  a  trial  problem  that  lurrmally  rc- 
rpiires  1,000  rnan-hours;  the  machine 
(iul  the  job  in  9*/4  minutes.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  gcral  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Hailr<tad  in  its  use  of  its  IJnivac  is 
"one-shot"  pap<*r  work.  This  means 
preparing  a  basic  dcrciiment— a  way¬ 
bill,  for  example-just  once,  recording 
its  errntents  automatically,  and  using 
and  re-using  the  same  basic  data  hrr 
all  subserprent  purprrses  throughout 
the  company. 

Another  Univac,  used  by  (rue  (rf  the 
largest  abrasives  manufacturing  enter- 
pri.ses  In  the  world,  handles  130 
punched  cards  a  minute  in  the  billing 
prcrcess,  extending  the  cost,  ream 
equivalents,  ami  list  price,  and  dis¬ 
counting  the  list  price,  using  a  chain 
of  discounts  that  has  been  stored  in 
its  memory.  Before  arriving  at  the 
total  figure,  the  computer  calculates 
the  amount  of  state  sales  tax  due  and 
adds  or  subtracts  freight  charges  and 
allowances.  The  branch  offices  of  this 
particular  company  do  their  own  bill¬ 
ings  by  hand.  When  c^rpies  of  these 
hills  are  retoived  in  the  home  office, 


information  is  transferred  to  punched 
cards  and  run  through  the  computer 
for  accounting  and  .sales  statistical 
data.  In  this  oiK'ration,  there  is  an 
added  feature  in  that  the  computer 
checks  the  invoic-<'  total  as  billed  by 
the  branch.  Any  manual  errors  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  ten  cents  art*  flagged  by  the 
computer  for  later  clu'cking! 

Multipl««Pwrpose  Use 

Many  industrial  firms  us<-  their  com¬ 
puters  for  both  their  technical  and 
their  clerical  operations.  LuckhecHl 
Aircraft,  for  instance,  computes  all 
typ<-s  of  problems  on  flight  paths, 
heating  effeerts  at  high  speeds,  etc., 
during  m«)St  of  the  week;  then,  for 
one  hour  each  week,  tint  company 
us<*s  its  IBM  6.50  to  run  off  its  hourly 
payroll,  a  job  involving  nearly  one 
million  operations.  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio  uses  its  computer  to  investigate 
prohh'rns  dealing  with  oil  refinery' 
operations,  on  the  office  side  of  the 
husiness,  the  computer  spends  six  to 
eight  hours  a  week  automatically 
prcKessing  the  payroll  and  producing 
checks  for  .5,500  employees. 

Why  automation  in  factories  and 
offices?  'Hiere  are,  of  course,  many 
reasons.  Lc-t’s  examine  some  of  them: 

Low«r  Costs.  Prohahly  the  pri¬ 
mary  incentive  is  that  business  hopes 
to  cut  ciirretjt  high  labor  costs  eith<*r 
by  decreasing  the  laljor  force  or  by 
increasing  labor  productivity.  Ply¬ 
mouth,  for  instance,  is  reported  to 
have  cut  its  engine  assembly  costs  by 
fifty  per  cent  and  reduced  by  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  the  amount  of 
labor  recpiired  after  installing;  Its  new 
automatic  assembly  machine.  In  the 
napalm-production  o|>eration  cited 
<*arlier,  costs  are  .59  p<*r  c<‘nt  lower 
than  with  conventional  methods. 

A  sp«*aker  at  the  First  International 
Automation  Exposition  hailed  auto¬ 
mation  as  "solving  the  cost  problem, 
which  is  the  greatest  contributor  to  the 
so-called  ulcer  approach  to  big  busi¬ 
ness.”  A  leading  automation  consult¬ 
ant,  Hiram  S.  Hall,  in  a  speech  to  the 
American  Management  Ass(x;iation  in 
May,  19.5.5,  said  that  labor  is  "pricing 
it.self  out  of  the  market”  and  forcing 
management  to  turn  to  automation  as 
a  means  of  n'ducing  costs.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  cutting  of  costs  by  means  of 
the  mass  dismissal  or  displacement  of 
workers  that  has  led  labor  unions  to 
view  automation  with  such  uneasi¬ 
ness,  even  fear. 

Peter  Dnicker  describes  as  follows 


the  mechanics  of  cutting  labor  costs 
by  substituting  machines  for  men: 

“Automation  can  be  defined  sim¬ 
ply  though  superficially  as  the  use  of 
machines  to  run  machines.  We  use 
machines  trnlay  primarily  to  do  things 
to  material;  to  cut  it,  to  sew  it,  to 
heat  it  or  to  cwl  it,  to  mix  it  or  to 
separate  it.  But  for  machines  to  be 
able  t«)  perform  these  functions,  four 
things  must  be  done  to  help  them. 
First,  material  must  Ije  moved— to  the 
machine,  in  the  machine,  from  the 
mac-hine.  Second,  keeping  the  ma¬ 
chine  doing  its  job  rerpiires  a  lot  of 
routine  judgments:  Is  the  tw)!  getting 
too  hot?  Is  the  speed  right?  Do  the 
pieces  cf)me  out  the  way  they  should? 
Third,  the  setting  of  the  machine  (and 
th«‘  tf)ols  in  it)  has  to  be  changed 
<*very  so  often— in  most  production 
jobs,  very  often.  Usually  the  machine 
has  to  be  stopped  to  do  this,  has  t») 
b<‘  opened  or  partially  dismantled  and 
then  put  tog<‘ther  again,  all  by  hand. 
Fourth,  and  finally,  we  need  a  lot  of 
information  to  keep  the  machine  run¬ 
ning— the  number  of  pieces  it  turns 
«)ut,  what  kind  of  pieces,  how  fast, 
how  many  of  them  are  faulty,  and  so 
b)rth.  Tills  information  has  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  together  somewhere,  to  be  inter¬ 
preted,  and  to  be  passed  on  to  other 
people. 

“On  the  whole,  astonishingly  little 
attention  has  been  given  by  engineers 
and  production  men  to  these  four  jobs. 
Yet  we  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  they  cost  more  than  the  actual 
fabrication  done  by  the  machines. 
They  take  more  people  and  more  time 
(in  a  tyiiical  metal-working  plant,  for 
every  hour  the  machine  works,  at 
least  five,  sometimes  even  ten,  man¬ 
hours  have  to  be  spent  on  them),  and 
they  account  for  practically  all  the 
employment  on  the  production  flfxir 
of  a  modern  plant.  Hence  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  automation,  for  in  essence  it 
means  that  these  four  jobs  of  ( 1 ) 
materials  handling,  (2)  routine  judg¬ 
ment,  (3)  machine  setting,  and  (4) 
data  processing  are  done  by  ma¬ 
chines— in  a  fraction  of  the  time  and 
at  a  very  much  lower  cost.” 

Labor  Problems.  In  addition  to 
its  pritential  as  a  means  of  cutting 
costs  through  reduction  in  the  labor 
force,  another  highly  desirable  fea¬ 
ture,  in  relation  to  labor,  is  the  fact 
that  “machines  are  easier  to  control 
than  people  (and  this  is  a  ple.xsing 
faH  in  our  democratic  society).  'Tlic 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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inners 


CI-OTHLS  may  “make  the  man," 
l)ut  tliey  also  may  help  to  make 
the  young  man  a  teen  (leliiupient. 
Phis  is  the  thought  of  ( llarenc'C  B. 
(iarey,  principal  of  tihieago’s  unirpie 
Jtjties  (-'ommereial  High  School-a  vir¬ 
tual  school  for  manners. 

Manners  and  clothes  go  together, 
says  (!ar»-y.  'I'r-ach  youngsters  to 
dress  decently,  as  tin-  occasirtn  «le- 
inands,  and  courtesy  iH-romes  a  matter 
of  hahit.  “We’ve  tonnd,”  h»!  says, 
"that  it  a  le«-n-ager  dress»-s  with  dig 
iiity,  he  or  she  will  act  with  dignity,” 
In  1941,  C:arey  set  up  a  five-iK)int 
program  that  was  designed  to  pro 
side  C;hicago  employers  with  workers 
not  only  skilled  in  commercial  prac¬ 
tices  hut  well  groomed  and  well 
mannered,  (’arey  got  the;  idea  from 
a  groiip  of  husinessmen  who  bewailed 
the  lack  of  “favorable  personality 
fac'tors”  in  job  applicants. 

At  Jones  Commercial  High,  the 
whole  program  is  geared  to  giving 
empKtyers  "well-rounded"  individuals. 
First,  of  course,  all  the  500  young¬ 
sters  are  taught  fundamental  skills— 
typing,  .stejiography,  office  practice, 
and  the  rest.  But,  Carey  and  hi.s  staff 
go  one  step  further:  they  consciously 
try  to  make  the  two-year  curriculum 
.1  workshop  in  self-improvement. 

This  is  ss'hat  they  do; 


Martha  Zaharchuk  shows  off  Jones  students  she  has  trained  In  grooming. 


students  dress  “as  though  on  the  job 
already.” 

Teach  good  grooming.  From 
keeping  lockers  spick  and  span  tf) 
showing  up  in  class  scrublM-d  and 
hrushed,  no  one  is  allowed  to  forget 
the  importance  of  cleanliness.  Miss 
Zaharchuk  teaches  the  girls  how  to 
keep  personally  attractive  by  using 
eye-catc'hing  hair  styles  and  proper 
make-up.  F.ven  nail-care  is  considered. 
And  the  boys  (shades  of  Tom  Sawyerl) 
are  told  to  keep  their  hair  comlred. 

Toach  good  posture  and  poise. 

In  physical  education  class,  Ruth 
Mary  Connan  teaches  her  charges 
how  to  avoid  looking  like  spineless 
sacks  of  potatoes.  She  has  them  parade 
around  the  room  with  books  on  their 
heads  (they  find  this  fun)  and,  twice 
w*-ekly,  comlucts  exercises  to  "improve 
construction  of  the  body  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood." 

One  really  has  to  practice  to  l)e 
ready  for  that  big  fa.shion  show! 

Teach  good  manners.  How  to 

act  is  stressed  throughout  Jones’  pro¬ 
gram— whether  a  young.ster  attends 
grooming  class  or  typing  class.  Jones- 


iles  get  a  chance  to  show  off  what 
they’ve  learned  almut  manners  in 
public-invited  events— Open  House, 
a  variety  .show,  visits  of  celebrities 
like  Frankie  I.aine. 

Furthermore,  in  F.nglish  class,  the 
soon-to-be  employees  leani  "voice 
grooming”  and  telephone  manners. 
All  this  is  in  addition  to  selecting 
gorxl  reading. 

|f)nes  conducts  a  year-round  activ¬ 
ity  program  that  is  noteworthy  be¬ 
cause  the  emphasis  Ls  on  doing  things. 
'Fhrough  school  clubs,  students  learn 
to  roller  skate,  to  swim,  and  to  ride 
horseback.  And  they  learn  to  d.ance,  at 
school  dances. 

Students  sp«*nd  a  regular  five-hour 
day  at  schfwl,  plus  three  hours  on 
the  fob  as  part  of  the  co-operative 
work  program  the  school  has  pio¬ 
neered.  In  school  or  out,  however, 
they  know  how  to  dress  and  act. 

So  well  prepared  are  they  that 
Chicago  businessmen  fall  over  one 
another  to  get  a  Jones  graduate— 
there  are  twenty  to  twenty-five  <»lls 
for  every  one.  What  could  be  a  better 
indication  of  the  success  of  this  unique 
school  for  manners? 


Teach  good  taste  in  selecting 
a  wardrobe.  Every  one  of  the  475 
girls  must  come  to  school  neatly 
dressed.  Teen  trademarks— blue  jeans, 
l)obby-sox,  skirt  aiid  sweater— are  out. 
Senior  girls  must  wear  hats. 

As  for  the  25  boys,  they’re  required 
to  wear  ties. 

But  thLs  isn’t  all.  In  a  c-ourse  called 
“Grooming,”  a  former  model,  Martha 
Zaharchuk,  teaches  how  to  select  the 
proper  dress  for  school,  office,  and 
play.  The  girls  look  forward  eagerly 
to  an  annual  fashion  show— atterjded 
by  some  2,500  people  one  year— in 
which  students  mcxlel  clothes  lent 
by  Chicago  stores. 

The  aim  of  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Carey  explains,  Ls  to  have  hLs 
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Typing 

Errors 


A  KIVK-I'AKT  SKHIKS 


5.  Errors  made 

by  transposing  letters 


Transposition  substitutiuni  by 

corn'spoiiding  Bngers  are  included 
in  the  last  group  of  explainable  errors 
tabulated  in  D.  D.  Lessenberry’s 
Krror  Chart.  These  substitutions  oc¬ 
cur  when  the  finger  of  one  hand 
strokes  a  key  that  the  typist  intended 
to  stroke  with  the  c-orresj^onding 
(homologous)  finger  of  tin*  other 
hand.  For  <*xample,  the  f-key  should  be 
stroked  by  the  middle  finger  of  th<‘ 
right  hand  and  the  c-key  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  corre¬ 
sponding  fingers  stroking  correspond¬ 
ing  keys.  About  24  per  cent  of  all 
substitutions  recorded  for  the  f-key 
were  imprints  of  the  c-key-the  left- 
hand  middle  finger  had  stroked  a  key 
corresponding  in  position  on  the  key¬ 
board  to  the  key  the  right-hand  mid¬ 
dle  finger  should  have  stroki-d.  In 
other  words,  the  right  movement  was 
made  by  the  corresponding  finger  of 
the  wrong  hand. 

Substitutions  due  to  strokes  made 
by  a  corresponding  finger  of  the  wrong 
hand  total  about  10  per  cent  of  all 
the  substitutions  detailed  in  the 
Error  Chart.  Transposition  substitu¬ 
tions  are  a  very  large  percentage  of 


all  the  substitutions  for  corrr'spond- 
ing  letters. 

The  most  likely  caii.ses  for  these 
transposition  substitutions  are  (1) 
failure  to  see  clearly  each  letter  in  the 
copy;  (2)  pronouncing  letters  as  they 
are  typed;  (3)  c'onfnsion  in  the  motor 
impulses  to  the  finger-moving  muscles. 
These  cau.ses  indicate  the  changes 
that  should  be  made  in  typewriter 
learning  exercises. 

Failure  to  see  clearly  each  letter 
in  the  copy  can  lie  remedied  by  devel¬ 
oping  the  habit  of  looking  at  each 
copy  letter  as  the  finger  moves  to 
stroke  the  letter-key  for  it.  No  ex¬ 
ception  should  be  allowed  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  rule:  See  a  letter  when  yon 
stroke  its  key.  The  learning  exer¬ 
cises  for  each  new  key-stroking  fin¬ 
ger  movement  should  include  direc¬ 
tions  for  looking  at  the  letter  and  then 
swinging  the  finger  so  cjuickly  that 
there  is  not  time  for  thinking  of  the 
name  of  that  letter  (for  reasons  that 
will  be  explained  later).  Any  think¬ 
ing  after  seeing  the  letter  should  be 
direet<*d  toward  the  details  of  the 
finger  movement,  so  that  it  may  be 
made  more  effectively. 


An  undt'rstanding  of  why  pronounc¬ 
ing  letters  as  they  are  typed  causes 
transpositions  and  other  kinds  of  let¬ 
ter  substitutions  requires  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  the  sight  of  a  letter 
incites  a  finger  movement.  VV’hen  the 
eyes  focus  on  a  letter,  distinctive 
series,  or  pattern,  of  nerve  impulses 
for  that  letter  flow's  to  the  cells  of 
the  visual  cortex  of  the  brain,  from 
where  a  corresponding  pattern  of  im¬ 
pulses  gcM’s  to  the  ci-lls  of  the  mem¬ 
ory  area  for  visual  impressions.  Im¬ 
pulses  from  the  visual  memory  cells 
spread  to  those  motor  im-rnory  cells 
for  finger  mov<‘m«‘nts,  which  respond 
to  tliat  pattern  of  impulses.  The 
finger  motor  cells  activated  by  the 
incoming  pattern  siMid  out  a  pattern 
of  impulses  to  the  motor  cells  that 
actuate  the  muscles  controlling  the 
finger  movement.  Tb<*  finger  motor 
cells  respond  by  s(‘nding  energizing 
impulses  to  all  the  different  muscles 
that  contract  to  move  the  arm,  hand, 
and  fingi-r  to  stroke  the  letter  key, 
imprinting  a  likeness  of  the  letter 
seen.  This  route  from  the  eyes  to  the 
motor  memory  cedis  for  a  finger  move¬ 
ment— here  called  the  eye-finger 
route  or  eye-finger  reflex— is  the 
shortest,  simplest,  fastest  route  for 
transforming  th<‘  sight  of  a  letter  into 
typewriting  finger  movements.  The 
memory  cells  for  finger  movements 
are  the  keystone;  tln^y  alw'ays  must  be 
incited  l>efore  a  typewriting  finger 
movement  is  made. 

The  Factor  of  Repetition 

A  pattern  of  impulses  to  the  fin¬ 
ger  motor  cells  s<*nt  by  the  finger 
motor  memory  c'clls  for  each  letter  can 
lx*  recalled  by  impulses  from  several 
different  memory  centers  of  the  brain; 
but,  this  recall  cannot  be  made  un¬ 
less  a  connection  has  been  made  pre¬ 
viously  by  intentionally  repeated 
passage  of  the  impulses  from  the  in¬ 
citing  center  to  the  finger  motor 
memory  cells. 

The  speech  center  is  the  most  used 
—and  misused— center  in  typing  classes 
for  energizing  the  finger  motor- 
memory  cells.  When  a  letter  to  be 
typed  is  .seen  and  pronounced  orally, 
the  pattern  of  impulses  from  the  vis¬ 
ual  cortex  reaches  the  motor-memory 
cells  for  the  speech  muscles.  The 
contractions  of  the  speech  muscles 
produce  impulses  that  reach  the 
s|->eech-memory  cells,  from  where  im¬ 
pulses  can  go  to  the  finger  motor- 
memory  cells.  But,  these  impulses 
will  not  activate  the  finger  motor- 
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memory  cells  unless  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  speech-memory  cells  and 
the  finger  motor-memory  cells  has 
been  established  previously  by  in¬ 
tentional  repetition. 

V\'hen  the  name  of  a  h'tter  to  be 
typed  is  thoi'g/d— that  is,  silently 
said— the  motor  cells  exciting  the 
spr*ech  muscles  on  receiving  a  pattern 
of  impulses  originating  in  the  visual 
c«)rtex  discharge  a  pattern  of  im¬ 
pulses  to  call  forth  an  asscK'iated 
pattern  of  motor  impulses  so  that  the 
speech  muscles  contract  to  pronounce 
tlie  name  of  the  letter.  But,  special 
suppressor  cells  in  the  motor  area  of 
the  brain  inhibit  most  of  these  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  s|M*ech  miiscles  so 
that  only  very  slight  contractions  are 
made  by  each  muscle— not  enough  to 
prcxluce  an  audible  sound.  These 
contractions  are  enough  to  send  im¬ 
pulses  to  the  speech-nu*mory  cells 
that  can  incite  the  finger  motor- 
memory  cells  if  a  connection  betweim 
these  two  memory  areas  has  previously 
Iwen  built  up. 

When  the  name  of  a  letter  is  pnj- 
nounced  aloud,  the  pattern  of  im¬ 
pulses  for  each  sound  travels  over  the 
auditory  nerves  to  reach  the  auditory 
identification  centers.  PTorn  here,  im¬ 
pulses  go  to  the  auditory-memory 
cells  and  from  these  to  the  finger 
motor-memory  cells,  which  respond  to 
that  particular  pattern  of  impulses  - 
provided  a  connection  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  previous  use. 

Speed  is  Affected 

The  cell  processes  in  each  ot  these 
centers  take  time,  as  measured  in 
milliseconds.  The  more  centers  used, 
the  longer  the  time  between  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  letter  and  the  recall 
of  the  finger  movement.  The  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  these  cell  centers  may  total 
to  a  decisive  effect  on  the  speed  of  a 
finger  action,  considering  that,  at  30 
words  a  minute,  the  time  for  the 
average  key  stroke  is  less  than  .4  of 
a  second  and  at  60  warn  is  less 
than  .2  of  a  second. 

When  a  typist  h)oks  at  a  letter, 
thinks  its  name,  then  pronounces  that 
name  aloud  and  listens  to  hear  the 
name  before  he  moves  the  appropriate 
finger,  he  uses  a  chain  of  centers 
including  the  visual  cortex,  the 
speech  center  for  silent  speech,  the 
speech  center  for  oral  speech,  the 
auditory'  center,  and  finally  the  fin¬ 
ger  motor  memory’.  This  cnmntl^-:it«  fl 
tim<’  consiiming  route  is  used  because 
this  s<*ries  of  centers  has  been  con¬ 


nected  by  practice  when  following 
the  instructions  of  the  teacher  to 
pronounce  each  letter  before  stroking 
its  key.  It  is  used  by  practically  all 
beginning  typists  who  follow  the  in¬ 
structions  of  textbook  authors  and 
by  t<‘ac}jers  who  are  not  ac(|uaintcd 
with  the  way  the  ner\’ous  syst»-m  op¬ 
erates  in  typing  activities. 

Problems  of  Changing  Routes 

Increasing  speed  in  typing  reejuires 
a  progressive  shifting  to  the  more 
simple  neural  routes,  but  this  .shifting 
causes  key-stroking  errors,  including 
transposition  substitutions.  center 
is  not  used  when  tlu*  finger  motor 
discharge  is  .started  before  the  im¬ 
pulses  from  that  cent<’r  reach  the 
finger  m«)tor-mcmory  cells.  'I'hus,  the 
auditory  center  is  not  a  part  of  the 
neural  route  when  the  fing<‘r  motor- 
memory  cells  discharge’  tlu-ir  motor 
impulses  before’  the  impulses  from  the’ 
auditory  me’meery  can  re'ach  the  finge’i 
mote)r-me’me)ry  cells.  The’  e)ral  speech- 
me’me)ry  center  gex’S  inte)  re-se’rve  when 
the  finger  mettor  rne’mejry  elischarge’S 
befem’  the  impulses  from  the’  spe-e’ch- 
nu’inory  ce’iiter  reach  it  Vhe*  sile’iit 
spe’cch-me’me)ry  center  is  bypassenl 
whe’ii  the’  finger  me)te)r-me’mory  cells 
re-lease  motor  imj)eilse‘s  so  soeui  after 
the’  le’tter  is  identifie'd  in  the  visual 
rne-mory  area  that  there’  is  no  time 
for  thinking  the’  name  of  the  le’tte’r— 
for  using  the  sile’nt  spe’f’ch- memory 
ce’ntcr. 

When  the’  visual-memory  cells  can 
incite  the  finger  motor-memory  cells, 
the  eye-finger  route  is  use’d,  with  the 
eether  three  memory  cente’rs  ready  to 
participate  whetu’ve’r  there  is  a  long 
e-nough  interv'al  l)etw'e’en  the  visual 
re’ce)gnition  e)f  the  letter  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  finger  motor-memory 
cells.  The  cells  of  the  other  c<’nters 
ar»’  always  ready  to  fill  in  any  pause 
between  the  recognition  of  the  letter 
and  the  action  t>f  the  cells  of  the 
finger  motor-memory  area  -the  silent 
speech  c«’nter  usually  intervenes  first, 
the  oral-spe(’ch  center  generally  comf’S 
in  next,  and  tla-  auditory  center  prac¬ 
tically  always  waits  till  last.  Speed  in 
recalling  tlu’  proper  finger  movem«’nt 
the  iirstant  (measured  in  milliseconds) 
tiu’  impulses  l<’av«‘  th<’  visual-memory 
cc’iiter  simplifies  the  neural  route  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes  and  the  finger  and 
makes  possible  still  greater  typing 
spe*’d. 

The  simpler,  faster  neural  routes 
eorne  into  use  letter  by  letter,  causing 
substitutions  of  all  kinds.  The  eye- 


finger  route  is  used  first  for  the  finger 
movements  recallctl  most  ({uickly.  The 
routes  using  the  auditory  center  and/ 
or  oral-sjM’ech  c-enter  and  or  silent- 
speech  cent»’r  are  used  for  the  slowly 
rt’ialled  fing«’r  movements— those  not 
iinmediat<’ly  r»’called  by  tbe  impulses 
from  tlu’  visual-memory  cells.  Until 
the  eye-finger  route  is  us<’d  for  all  the 
finger  movenu’uts,  each  of  the  move¬ 
ments  made  in  typing  a  series  of  let- 
t<’r.s,  or  a  w»h<1,  may  travel  over  a 
dilFerent  mural  route.  As  a  conse- 
(|ueuce,  iinpidses  from  the  second 
letter  of  a  word  afti’r  traveling  over 
the  eye-lingcr  route  will  arrive  at  their 
proper  finger  motor  cells  before  im- 
pulsr’S  from  the  first  h’tter  in  that 
w«)rd  trav(’ling  over  a  route  including 
spe«’cb-  and  or  auditory-memory  cen¬ 
ters  can  reach  the  fingc’r  motor-mem¬ 
ory  cells,  so  the  second  letter  will  be 
typed  before  tbe  first.  Thus,  the  h  in 
thr  may  be  tyi>ed  b«’f«)re  th(’  t.  Im- 
l)ulses  going  over  the  oral-speech 
memory  route,  or  another  slow  m’ural 
route’,  in;»y  activate  tbe-ir  linge’r  motor- 
nu’inory  cells  at  the’  same'  millise'conel 
that  impulse’s  trave’ling  erve-r  the’  eye- 
finge’r  m’ural  route  arrive  te)  irecite 
some*  e>r  all  erf  the  same’  finge’r  merteir- 
me’ineery  ce-lls  alre’aely  elischarging  iin- 
pidse’s  to  the  muscle’s.  The’  e-onfusion 
in  the’  finge’r  merteir  cells  resulting  fre)m 
simultane-ous  moteir  impulse’s  tei  the 
same  or  nearly  all  the  same  finger 
motor  le’lls  may  ace'eiimt  feu  many  e)f 
the-  transpeisitiern  substitutions  erccur- 
ring  in  tins  way: 

"Cross-Over" 

Tbe’  m(»tor  impulse’s  te)  the-  muscles 
of  the’  right-hand  finge’rs  start  fre)iti 
the  le  ft-hanel  meetor  are’a  of  the’  brain, 
the’  impulse’s  to  the*  le-ft-hanel  finge  rs 
start  freirn  tbe*  right-hand  side  of  the 
brain.  'I'he’  ne-rve’s  conveying  the’  im 
|)nlse’s  from  the-  right-hand  side  of  the 
braiti  elisebarge’  the’ir  impulse’s  inte) 
me)tr)r  ci’lls  e)n  the’  Icft-lianel  siele  f)f 
the-  sjrinal  ee)r<l  at  shexilde’r  leve*!;  the 
ne’rve’S  freem  the-  left-hanel  sieh’  of  the 
brain  earry  tbeir  impulse’s  to  motor 
ee’lls  on  tbe  right-band  side  erf  the 
(Orel.  The  two  motor  are’as  in  the’ 
brain  and  the’  two  pools  ejf  mote)r  cells 
in  the  spinal  e-ord  are  e  orinee’te’el  by 
nerve’  fibe-is  that  transmit  iiiote)r  iin 
pulses  from  one  siele*  to  the’  other.  Ap 
pareiitly,  whe’n  the’  motor  cells  on  one 
side’  e)f  the  brain  or  of  the  poerls  can¬ 
not  elise  barge  in  the  usual  way  because 
of  e-onfnsion  or  bleK-king  of  the  meetor 
dise  h:irge’s,  the  blocke’d  motor  im 
(Contirtued  on  piino  W) 
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How 


to  start 


adult  education 


in  your  town 


Follow  the  strp-hy-stef)  advice 
of  a  Imsinesfi  teacher 
who  has  faced  this  common  problem 
of  the  small  hifth  school 


MARVIN  W.  CRIQUI 

Concordia  (Kansas)  High  School 

UNTII^  RECENTLY,  there  have  Innen  two  distinct 
channels  of  education  for  jx'oph!  attempting  to  pro¬ 
gress  in  business  and  in  industry.  'I’lu'se  were  formal 
(‘ducation  and  practical  experience.  Now,  however,  we 
are  witnessing  a  trend  toward  the  merging  of  these 
two  channels  in  tlie  field  of  adult  education. 

Adult  education  is  not  new  to  vocational  education 
teachers.  However,  most  teachers  leave  the  oi>eration 
to  their  own  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Hence,  adult  education  is  offered  chi<‘fly  through  well- 
established  vocational  (Hlucation  departments. 


At  present  most  large  colleges  and  universities  oper¬ 
ate  adult  extension  departments  for  three  phases  of 
adult  education;  correspondence,  on-campus  courses 
and  conferences,  and  field  extension.  This  is,  of  course, 
limited  to  large  groups  in  the  field  and  has  a  very 
large  area  to  cover  to  be  practical. 

The  trend  in  adult  education  seems  to  indicate  that 
only  tfjc  business  teacher  can  provide  the  service  in 
small  localities.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  are  overscheduled  in  their  work  load  and 
have  little  time  to  devote  to  classroom  participation. 
However,  the  system  used  to  promote  the  adult-educa- 
tk>n  program  requires  little  (lir<‘ct  supervision  of  the 
business  teacher.  Supervision  is  lightened  because: 

( 1 )  the  teacher-director  may  pr(»cure  outside  instruc¬ 
tors;  (2)  the  teacher-director  usually  knows  the  people 
of  the  c-ommunity;  and  (3)  the  teacher-direc'tor  already 
has  access  to  the  machines,  room,  and  equipment. 

There  are  two  patterns  for  financing  a  sound  adult- 
education  program;  (1)  operating  through  the  State 
X’ocational  Education  Department;  (2)  making  the 
program  self-supporting,  by  charging  an  enrollment  fee. 
Each  requin‘s  its  own  procedure. 

State  Aid  to  Program 

When  the  first  pattern  is  followed,  the  business 
teacher  should  contact  his  State  l»JS^>ies.^-education  or 
distributive-education  supervi.sor  and  ask  what  alloca¬ 
tion  of  adult  funds  can  be  made  to  his  school  for  the 
forthcoming  year.  After  determining  his  budget  limit, 
the  teacher  should  check  with  his  community  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  courses  are  desirable.  Of  cr)urs»',  when  using 
vtK'ational  education  funds  for  adult  education,  the 
courses  offered  must  be  suitable  to  prepare  workers 
for  immediate  employment  or  to  train  employees  for 
advancement.  Some  courses  that  follow  this  pattern 
are:  business  law  for  business  people,  accounting  for 
small  operators,  salesmanship,  credit  and  collections, 
business  economics,  and  business  correspondence. 

The  next  step  is  to  obtain  an  instructor.  He  should 
be  a  local  teacher,  though  (if  the  community  is  small) 
he  may  have  to  be  brought  in  from  a  neighboring  com¬ 
munity,  Usually  the  state  salary  .schedule  is  around  $2..50 
an  Imiir  for  local  instnictors  and  $5.00  an  hour  for  in¬ 
structors  from  neighlwring  communides.  In  some  states, 
the  business  teacher  who  operates  the  program  receives 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  salary  of  the  instructor,  figured 
on  the  local-in.stnictor  schedule. 

Tlie  new  instnictor  files  a  brief  teacher-application 
form  with  the  state  department  in  order  to  obtain 
certification.  In  some  cases,  the  instructor  need  not 
be  a  college  graduate  if  he  has  had  suffident  experience 
and  training  in  his  specialized  area. 

After  the  instnictor  has  l)een  certified,  the  business 
teacher  should  contact  people  interested  in  the  course. 
If  the  community  is  small,  he  may  contact  persons  in¬ 
dividually  to  find  their  time  preference  and  free  eve¬ 
nings.  If  he  cannot  contact  them  individually,  he  may 
wish  to  place  an  article  in  the  local  pajier. 

This  article  is  usually  considered  a  community  service 
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and  will  Ik*  run  fret*  ol  eliar^t*.  It  may  euiitain  instriie- 
tiuns  for  interested  pt'ople  to  tall  the  sc'Ikm)!  st*eretar\ 
and  l<*ave  their  names.  The  teacher-director  should  send 
a  |K)st  card  alKiiit  thri'e  days  prior  to  the  meeting,  noti¬ 
fying  thes(*  p(*ople  that  it  is  forthcoming.  This  com¬ 
munication  should  Ik*  followt*d  up  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  nu'eting  f)y  a  brief  remindt*r  over  the  telephone. 
When  using  out-of-town  instructors,  tin*  sending  of  a 
post  card  and  oc*c'asior>al  calls  to  check  on  final  details 
may  serve  as  a  reminder  for  them  to  attend  the  meeting. 

In  the  Beginning  ^ 

TIk*  first  mt^eting  may  be  brief,  since  the  agenda 
calls  for  enrollment  and  a  revi(?w  of  the  course  of 
study.  Some  instructors  may  prefer  to  go  directly  into 
the  prt'sentation  of  the  material  and  use  the  complete 
|M*riod.  Ht*fore  dismissing  students  Irom  the  first  me«*t- 
ing,  have  them  all  fill  out  the  enrollm<*ut  blanks  sup- 
pli<*d  by  the  state  or  the  spotjsoring  agency. 

Wh(*n  th<^  course  is  finished,  the  business  tea(*h«*r 
should  fill  out  a  form  that  lists  the  number  of  members 
pr(*sent  and  the  hours  taught.  It  should  be  notarized  and 
mail(*d  to  the  state  departm(*nt.  Aft(*r  the  form  is 
receiv<*d,  your  school  will  1m*  n*imburs(*d  tlu*  amount  ol 
the  instnictor’s  and  adult  din*ctor's  fees. 

When  using  the  pattt*rn  for  s<*lf-supporting  adult  «*du- 
cation  on  a  local  levcd,  the  dir(*c“tor  may  ofF«*r  any  sub¬ 
jects  that  he  wishers  to  or  that  are  in  chTnand.  lie  mav 
contac^t  interest<*d  p(ople  in  the  manner  that  has  already 
b<*en  suggested.  A  very  important  phase*  is  to  publicize 
forthcoming  meetings  in  order  to  maintain  gcnnl  public 
relations  in  the  community.  After  a  list  of  int(*rest<*d 
persons  has  be<*n  obtained,  the*  dlr(*ctor  will  be  able  to 
decide  what  the  materials  and  instruction  cost  will  be. 
He  will  charge  accordingly,  llie  amount  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment  fee  should  be  includeel  on  the  first  post  card. 
This  eliminates  any  difficulty  in  its  collection. 

Fees  Low,  Classes  Small 

Studies  indicate  that  the  maximunj  enrollment  fee  for 
most  typewriting,  shorthand,  busine.ss  mathematics,  and 
other  text-type  business  courses  do«*s  not  exc(K>d  $5.00 
a  person.  In  adult  classes,  fift(,*c*n  enrolle(‘s  cronstituO; 
an  averaged-siz(*d  class.  In  most  locally  operated 
coursers,  the  business  teach(*r  gives  one  of  the  coursers 
hirn.self,  since  the  rate  of  p.'iy  is  good  for  the  time  spent 
in  preparation  and  instniction. 

Some  business  teach«*rs  have  found  that  a  crornbina- 
tion  of  state  aid  and  a  self-supporting  policy  offers  a 
better  rounded  adult  program.  When  combining  the 
two  patt<*rns,  make  a  survey  of  the  community:  find 
what  C'Oiirses  are  n<*eded  throughout  the  year,  make  a 
budget  and  time  schcrdule  for  open  dates,  and  obtain 
instructors  well  in  advance.  The  rest  of  the  operation 
will  follow  the  two  pattc*rns  already  discussed. 

Studies  of  adult  cla.sses  indicate  that  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  most  high  schools  readily  accept  adult-education 
courses  in  their  schools.  Tliis  is  a  very  im{K)rtant  public- 
relations  tool.  Adult  education  not  only  h*ts  the  tax¬ 
payer  use  the  facilities  for  which  he  is  paying  his  taxes. 


I  TIPS  AND  TECHNIQUES 
I  — for  a  successful  adult-education  class 

z 

J  •  Keep  enrollment  to  maximum  of  15  student*. 

■jf  •  Keep  class  meetings  to  maximum  of  10  ses¬ 
sions. 

R  •  Do  not  meet  more  than  twice  a  week. 

* 

^  •  Use  tables  and  chairs,  not  single-armed  stu- 

ident  chairs. 

•  Arrange  tables  in  a  U-shape  for  informality. 

•  Provide  ash  trays  for  smoking,  if  possible. 

*  •  Start  meetings  on  time. 

I  •  Limit  class  meetings  to  three  hours,  with  time 
1  for  breaks. 

^  •  Send  post  card  three  days  prior  to  meeting, 
telephone  each  member  the  day  of  meeting. 

f  •  Arrange  meetings  on  nights  business  people 
^  are  free. 

t  •  Dismiss  meeting  about  five  minutes  early,  so 
I  members  can  leave  on  time. 

1  •  Make  brief  follow-ups  of  the  meetings  to  see 
3  that  the  instructor  is  giving  students  the  in- 
H  formation  they  want. 

^  •  Attempt  to  hand  out  some  material  at  each 
g  meeting  for  participants  to  take  home. 

1  otherwise,  eliminate  them  if  possible. 

I  •  Give  short  home  assignments,  if  required; 

I  •  Do  not  test  the  adults  in  class;  tests  will  cause 
them  to  be  too  competitive,  and  some  will  be 
skeptical  of  competing  with  other  business 
associates. 

%  •  Offer  classes  that  are  demanded  by  vocatlon- 
al-minded  people. 

I 

I  •  Give  short  breaks  during  class  time. 

^  •  Use  visual  aids  when  possible;  adults  like 
I  varied  types  of  presentation. 

1  •  Use  local  newspaper  for  publicity;  it  is  the 
f  accepted  medium  of  communication. 

P  •  Do  not  offer  too  many  courses  at  once;  offer 
^  one  course,  check  results,  and  plan  next 
i  course  with  the  interested  people. 


but  also  allows  tbo  scIkkiI  to  hrlp  bim  hrlp  himself. 

If  tb<*  arlrninistratifui  is  not  in  favor  r)f  one  of  the  three 
paft(*rns  ni(*nf ion(*(l,  p(*rhaps  the  business  teacher  t^tilH 
work  with  either  the  retail  committee  or  the  sficretary 
of  tin*  t;hamlM*r  of  (Commerce.  A  local  university  might 
be  eiKouraged  to  bring  in  their  extension  courses  and 
pr<*.sent  programs  in  demand  by  busin<*ss  people. 

The  business-education  teacfier  <loes  not  rn*ed  tr)  do 
dll  the  things  r(*t  ommended.  but  he  should  do  some- 
fliittfi  to  help  the  p<-ople  that  need  or  desire  irtore  formal 
education  to  incr»*ase  their  prorluctivity  and  profits. 
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GENIRAL 

BUSINESS 

TESTS: 


READY-TO-USE  TESTS 


6,  Communications 


INEZ  RAY  WELLS/  Oiio  State  U  ,  Columbtis,  Oiio 
( ^)rr«*ct  aiiswrrs  lo  all  (iiiestions  ar<*  printed  in  italic  type. 


'IIm!  fnlliiwinK  terms  are  explained  by  Stab’ments  1  to  13. 
After  each  statement,  write  the  letter  repres«.'ntint{  tlie  tenn 
that  is  ex|)luirM*d. 

(A)  Day  U-tter.  (H)  Dial  telephrme.  (C.)  Kxtension  tele.- 
iihoiie.  (D)  International  message.  (K)  Ia*ase(l  wire.  (F) 
Manual  telephone.  ((I)  Nifcht  letter.  (II)  Party  line.  (I) 
Private  hrancli  exeliaiiKe.  (j)  Private  line.  (K)  Private  wire 
system.  (D)  S<Tial  M-rvice.  (M)  Telegraph  money  order. 

1.  A  teleuraph  s«*rvi(  e  providing  for  <leliv<Ty  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  tin;  following  morning.  (• 

2.  A  deh;rred  telegraph  wrvii-e  iiwd  to  M-inl  long  messages 

either  day  or  night.  A 

3.  A  telegraph  lerviee  provided  for  hiisiness<-s  sending  a 
rnimher  of  messages  to  the  same  place  during  the  day.  I. 

i.  A  telegraph  service  provider!  for  Diisiin-ssrs  that  want 
their  own  means  of  telegraphic  commimieation.  K 

3.  A  telegraph  message  s<Mit  overs<;as.  D 

H.  A  tehtgraph  service  that  makes  it  (Kissihlt;  to  seinl 
money  to  a  |n-rson  in  anoth<‘r  city.  A/ 

7.  A  telephoin;  service  that  jrrovides  a  line  connecting  two 
hijsiiiess  firms  and  reservr‘d  for  their  exclusive  us«‘.  V. 

H.  A  telephoin*  line  iisrtl  exclusively  hy  one  suhscriln-r.  ] 

?).  A  t<-lephone  line  usr-d  hy  two  or  more  suhscriln^rs.  It 

10.  An  extra  telephone  that  is  on  the  same  line  and  has  the 
same  numlwr  as  another  telephone.  C 

I  I.  A  private  telephone  switchlM)ard  that  is  connected  to  a 
central  office  hy  two  or  more  lines.  / 

12.  A  telephone  that  requires  an  oixTator  to  complete  the 

tronnection  for  the  caller.  /’ 

13.  A  telephone  on  witich  tin;  caller  hiin.self  is  aide  to  com¬ 
plete  the  mnneclion  with  the  O-lephotic  Iwing  <allefl.  H 


In  Statements  \4  to  25,  situations  that  require  commimieation 

are  given.  Choose  from  the  following  list  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  best  suited  to  each  situation,  anil  writr-  the  a|)propriate 

letter  in  each  space  provided  at  the  right. 

(A)  Cablegram.  (B)  Letter.  (C)  Postal  card  or  post  card. 

(D)  Telegram.  (E)  Telephoin*. 

14.  You  are  on  a  trip  and  now  (at  six  a.m. )  know  that  yon 
will  be  able  to  reach  your  uncle's  home  this  esening 
almut  eight  o’cliK-k.  He  expects  you  and  has  asked  you 

to  let  him  know  when  you  will  arrive.  /) 

15.  In  planning  your  trip,  you  did  not  expect  to  h<*  able  to 

visit  your  Aunt  Mary.  Now  that  you  have  started  on  the 
trip,  you  find  that  you  have  time  to  visit  her  if  the 
visit  will  not  inconvenience  her.  t. 

16.  You  promised  to  let  your  friends  at  home  know  where 

vou  are  on  your  trip  and  what  you  are  seeing  C 

17.  When  you  ri'turu  Iiome  from  your  trii),  you  want  to 

I'xpress  your  thanks  to  the  jximle  you  visit<‘<l.  li 

IH  III  June,  the  Harding  Coal  Aaiinpany  wishes  to  plac-e 
orders  for  coal  to  m*  delivereil  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  B 

19.  In  IVcemlier,  the  Harding  Coal  Company  discovers 
that  it  needs  additional  I'oal  immediately.  'Hie  company 
wants  to  place  the  additional  order  but  d(M*s  not  know 

if  its  regular  su|>plier  can  tiirni.sh  the  ne<‘ded  coal.  F. 

20.  You  proini.sed  to  let  your  parents  hear  from  you  every 
ilay  while  you  are  away  at  summer  c  amp.  You  are  very 
busy,  but  want  to  kei*p  your  promise-at  a  low  cost. 

21.  While  at  summer  camp,  you  lose  your  money.  You  want 

to  ask  your  father  to  si-nd  money,  but  you  aren’t  sure 
that  he  is  at  his  place  of  busin(*ss.  F 

22.  Your  father  promise's  to  s«*nd  you  money  so  that  it  will 

reach  you  immi'diately .  £) 


2-3.  -Mr,  Smith  ne«‘ds  to  give  instructions  to  his  buyer,  who 
is  in  England  but  will  lx;  leaving  there  in  a  day  or  two.  .A 
24.  Tlie  buyer  receives  tlie  directions  from  .Mr.  Smith,  but 
finds  that  he  cannot  carry  them  out.  He  needs  to  ex- 

?lain  the  situation  and  get  further  instructions.  F 

bu  see  a  sweater  a<lvertis«-d  in  a  newspaper  from  a 
neighboring  city.  You  decide  to  order  it.  B 


In  each  of  the  following  senti-nces.  one  or  more  words  are 
needed  to  make  the  statement  comiilete.  Write  the  necessary 
word  or  words  at  the  right  of  each  senlc-nw. 

26.  A  long-di.stance  telephone  i-all  in  which  the  caller  asks 

the  (jperator  to  conn»*ct  him  with  a  sixjcific  jierson  is 
called  a(n)  _  .  .  call.  persnn-to-persnn 

27.  A  long-distance  telephone  call  in  which  the  caller  will 

spi-ak  to  anyone  answering  at  a  designated  numlHtr  is 
called  a(n)  _  .  call.  station-to-station 

28.  A  call  macle  Ix-tween  two  telephone's  in  the  same  IcK-ality 

is  known  as  a(n)  .  .  _  .  call.  local 

29.  A  call  made  to  a  telephone  outside  the  immediate  area 

is  known  as  a(n)  _ _ _  call.  Umn-tlistance  (or  toll) 

•30.  A  tele-phone  call  made  to  a  pr-rson  who  has  no  telephone 

31.  (Charges  made  for  long-distance  teli-phone  calls  an- 

known  as  _  tof/.v 

of  his  own  is  i.  •  '  Vii  la _  messenger  sen  ire 

32.  A  long-distance  'n-phone  call  to  lie  paid  for  by  the- 

pc-rson  receiving  it  is  known  as  a(n)  .  ..  call,  culled 

33.  When  the  pc-rson  who  makes  a  long-distance  tc-Ic-plione 

call  asks  that  the-  pr-rson  receiving  it  pay  the  charges, 
the  charge-s  are  said  to  lie  .  _  rei  ersrd 

34.  A  l)cx)k  providc-d  by  the  tc-lephcme  company  listing 

nam€;s,  aodri-sscs,  and  telephone  niimlK-rs  of  persons 
who  have  Ic-lc-phone  service  is  a(n)  _  __  ..  directory 

35.  A  tc-legram  that  is  to  lx-  paid  for  by  the  pc-rson  who 

receives  it  is  callc;d  a(n)  .  _  .  tc-legram.  collect 

36.  A  tc-lc-graph  message  in  which  a  single  word  stands  for 

st-vc-ral  words  is  known  as  a(n)  ...  message,  code 

37.  A  stamped  card  printed  by  the  Government  for  use 

sending  short  messages  is  a(n) _ _  card.  postal 

38.  'Flic;  place  where;  mail  Is  sent  if  it  cannot  lx;  delivc-red 

or  returned  is  known  as  the  .  ..  .  dead-letter  office 


SfCTION  4 

To  the  right  of  c-ach  of  the  following  statements,  write  the 

le  tter  of  the  phrase-  that  Ix-st  complc’tes  the  statemc-nt. 

39.  The  cheapest  way  to  communicate  with  someone  in 

a  distant  city  is  usually:  (a)  le-ttc-r,  (/;)  tc-lc;gram,  (r) 
telephone.  .  .  a 

40.  The  quickest  way  to  communicate  with  someone  in  a 

distant  city  is  usually:  (a)  letter,  (h)  telegram,  (c) 
tc-lephone.  r 

41.  When  answering  the  telephone  at  home,  a  courteous 
answer  that  will  save  the  caller’s  time  in  Icx-ating  tin- 
pc-rson  to  whom  he  wants  to  talk  is:  (a)  Hello;  (h) 

The  Smith  residenc-e;  (c)  Tlic-  Smith  residence,  M;iry 
s|x^aking.  c 

42.  Whe-n  answering  the  telephone  in  a  business  office,  a 

courteous  answer  that  will  save  the-  caller’s  time  In  locat¬ 
ing  the  person  to  whom  he  wants  to  talk  is:  (a)  Jones 
and  Smith;  (h)  Jones  and  Smith,  Mr.  Smith’s  secretary 
speaking;  (r)  Miss  Browning  spe-aking.  h 

43.  Monthly  telenhone  charges  are  lowest  for  a:  (fl)  one- 

party  line;  (}>)  two-partv  line;  (r)  four-party  line.  c 

44.  A  full-rate  telegram  is  delivered:  (fl)  whenever  it  is 

rcH-elved,  day  or  night;  (b)  whenever  it  is  received, 
c-xc-epi  late-  at  night;  (c)  sometime  during  the  day.  h 

45.  A  night  Ic-tter  (telegram)  is  delivered:  (fl)  early  in  the 
rnoriiing;  (h)  sometime  during  the  d;iy;  (e)  whc-nc-ver 

it  is  recc-iced.  a 

46  If  you  want  to  send  a  ten-w-ord  telegram  at  the  least 
cost,  you  should  chexise:  (ci)  a  full-rate  telegram;  (fc)  a 
day  letter;  (c)  a  night  lc;tter.  a 

47.  If  you  want  to  send  a  tc-Ic-gram  so  that  it  will  be  received 
in  the  shortc-st  possible-  time-,  you  should  chcxise:  (fl)  a 
full-rate  tc-h-grain;  (h)  a  clay  Ic-ttc-r;  (c)  a  night  letter,  a 

48.  If  you  want  to  send  a  Ic-ttc-r  so  that  it  will  lx-  deliverc-d 

as  sexm  as  it  is  received,  vou  should  send  it  hy:  (cj)  air 
mail:  (h)  registered  mail;  (c)  six-cial  dc-livery.  c 

19.  If  the  Ic-tter  you  sc-nd  must  fx*  signe-d  for  by  the 
person  who  receives  it.  vou  should  sc-nd  it  by  ( a )  air 
mail;  (h)  registered  mail;  (c)  sjx-c-ial  delivery.  h 

50.  'Tlie  nic-ssage  in  a  Ic-ttc-r  is  callcsd  the:  (fl)  bcxly;  (h) 
complimentary  close;  (c)  salutation .  a 
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AUTOMATION  AND 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

(Continiud  from  pane  22) 

iinnv  iiiachiiicii  tlie  fewer  people,  ami 
therefore  the  easier  the  control  pi  oh 
lem,” 

Devi'lopiii^  this  aspect  ot  the  pro!) 
lem  one  step  iurther.  Dr.  J.  J.  hrown, 
co-author  of  “Machines  without  Men,” 
ohserved,  at  a  lortunc  Hound  Table: 

“We’ve  not  a  lot  of  men  on  these 
assembly  lines.  Now  men,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  are  difficult  and  tricky  thinns  to 
play  around  with.  You  have  em¬ 
ployee-relations  men,  tiim'-study  men; 
you  hav«‘  traininn  and  education  di¬ 
rectors;  you  have  personnel  men, 
washroom  men,  cafeteria  men.  You 
have  a  public-relations  pronram.  'Ihat 
all  costs  money.  My  point  is  this: 
if  we  can  takr*  soim*  of  tin*  money 
that  we  are  spi-ndinn  >"  tr>inn  to 
ease  the  pain  of  our  assembly-line 
personnel,  and  apply  that  moiu-y  for 
some  research  to  the  im-n  out  of 
there  entirely,  we  W'ould  be  f.ir  lM*tter 
off  in  the  lonn  run.” 

There  are  umpiestionably  many 
businessmen  who  are  still  not  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  existence  of  stron^  labor 
unions  and  the  demands  they  make 
lor  ({muanteed  annual  wa^es,  pen¬ 
sions,  and  health  insurance,  .seniority 
rights,  installation  of  safety  devic<‘s, 
and  the  setting  up  of  adeipiate  sys¬ 
tems  to  handle  urievances,  to  name 
but  a  few.  'I'he  larne-scale  installation 
of  automation,  with  its  expected  dis¬ 
placement  of  larye  numb<rs  of  un- 
skilh'd  and  semiskilled  union  workers 
by  smaller  numbers  of  hiylily  skilled 
men  and  staniprofessionals  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  stroll)'  affiliations  with 
the  white-collar  middle  classes,  might 
be  inclined  to  resist  the  blandishments 
of  union  organizers,  is  undoubtedly  an 
appealing  |)rosp<-ct  to  these  die-hard 
employers.  Machines  do  not  strike! 
—although  it  i.v  reported  that  engi- 
m-ers  have  pnxluced  in  these  ma¬ 
chines  som(‘thing  closely  akin  to 
“iM'iiroses.” 


More  Information.  The  us<‘  of 
automatic  computers  gives  manage¬ 
ment  better  information  mucb  more 
quickly  than  it  now  gi*ts.  Systems 
employing  the  device  can  prixess 
business  transactions  as  they  (Kcur, 
item  by  item,  thus  keeping  all  their 
rec-ords  up  to  date  and  available  any 
tiim*  management  calls  for  them. 
H<*cords  affected  by  the  transactions 
—inventory,  sales  volume,  customers’ 
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Tests!  The  first  reaction  of  many  teachers  is  un 

favorabh’.  It  means  th.it  eonsiderable  tilin'  is  reipiiretl  to  prepare  worth¬ 
while  ti'sts,  followi'd  by  the  sometimes  unpleas.uit  duty  of  eoirecliiig, 
grading,  recording,  and  letuining  papers. 

Hut  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  desk  — the  students’  point 
of  \iew.  Kvery  time  \ou  wave  .1  paiwi  in  front  of  them,  they  seem  to 
fall  into  a  swimhi.  Why.  I’ve  even  known  teachers  who  carry  test  pa|M'is 
to  their  classes  d.iy  .liter  ilay,  just  to  keep  their  young  charges  uudei 
I'ontrol  and  mindful  of  that  dreailed  ol  days  in  the  life  ol  any  student 
test  day. 

Where  do  we  fall  short  of  doing  a  leal,  honest-to  goiKlness  )ob  ol 
teaching?  Are  we  guilty  ol  instilling  a  feeling  of  fear  into  our  short- 
h;ind  systems?  W  h;it  is  there  about  the  harsh  sound  ol  th;it  word  “ti'st  ’? 
Or  jM'ihaps  it  isn’t  the  term  itself,  but  rather  the  mauut'r  in  which  w«‘ 
teachers  use  it.  .\sk  yoursi  ll  again;  “Do  I  do  it?  .Am  I  guilty  ot  holding 
my  shorth.md  students  to  the  whipping  post  called  the  test?” 

My  doily  travels  to  and  from  school  have  acquainted  me  with  a 
cross  sr'ction  ol  \oung  America  .it  all  levels  ol  instruction.  Helievr'  it  or 
not,  the  thing  I  he.u  mentioned  most  often  or  ix'ihaps  I  should  say  over¬ 
hear  most  often- is  the  discussion  ot  tests,  (aimment  by  students  is  not 
always  complimentary;  if  one  can  judge  from  the  hit-or-miss  statements 
that  are  made,  they  find  tests  very  distasteful.  D«k-s  this  imply  that 
teaclu'is  ill  the  classroom  are  using  tests  lor  means  other  than  that  loi 
which  they  are  intended?  Just  a  short  time  ago  I  read  a  letter  (submitted 
by  a  student  to  the  editor  of  a  college  paper)  that  conilemned  memlMirs 
of  the  faculty  lor  using  tests  as  a  disciplinary  measure  rather  than  loi 
measuring  achievement  in  subject  matter. 

(^iiite  naturally,  wr*  come  to  the  point  where  we  must  Im'  loncerned  with 
a  more  practical  and  fairer  way  of  liandling  test  situations.  Try  to  lonvince 
your  students  that  the  more  frequently  you  cheek  on  both  how  wr-11  you 
liave  presented  tlif'  shorthand  theory  :md  how  well  they  understand  it, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  their  progress.  The  “revii'ws”  that  we  tak<*  in  class 
are  challenges  to  my  teai  liiiig  as  much  as  tlu*y  are  measuring  devier*s  ol 
the  progress  that  the  students  havr'  made. 


The  revised  edition  of  the  C.'regg  Shorllunul  Shuftlifu'd  has  included 
a  iiumiM'r  of  fr'atiires  that  will  l>e  of  great  value  to  all  classroom  teachers 
in  coping  with  the  testing  situation,  for  example,  tia*  Hecull  Hri(‘f  l''orm 
I  and  Phrase  Charts,  wliidi  a|)|><‘.u  at  the  end  of  e.ieh  ch.qrter,  r  an  Ik;  usi-d 
»  to  sample  student  learning  throughout  the  .Manual.  In  adriition,  there  are 
P  “rc'ading  S|M'ed  guides,”  whiih  can  la-  used  to  measurr*  the  students’ 

1  progress  at  diHi-rent  intervals  (p.ige  7h,  for  instance). 

1  Hr-memla'r,  too,  that  the  un|)unctuated  lettr-rs  la-ginning  on  page  2(>ti 
i  can  la-  used  to  ch(-<  k  stud<-nt  understanding  of  th(-  pretransr  1  iplion  factors 
i  that  have  la-en  presenteil.  Moreover,  don’t  ovr-rhaik  the  “marginal  re- 

1  minders,”  which  havi-  been  treaterl  in  previous  discussions. 

1  TearMiing  and  h-arning  shorthand  e.m  la-  a  continuing  sr-ries  ot  enjoyable 
1  classrrami  sessions  lor  both  the  teacla-r  and  tlie  students,  if  the  frightening 
feeling  that  accompanies  the  word  “tests”  r  an  la-  eliminated.  'I  he  short- 
5  hand  teacher  must  take  the  time  to  convince  his  students  that  “reviews” 
1  are  means  by  which  students  can  detr-rmine  lla-ir  progress. 

^  More  important,  it  we  teach«-rs  would  change  our  approach,  we  might 
create  a  inort-  pleasant  atmosphr-re  in  the  shorthand  classrrami  for  la)th 
f  our  students  and  ourselves.  Students  can  be  conditioned  if  we  teacfiers 

I  will  pi-rmit  our  stud«-rits  to  ttnidition  us  alsrj. 
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How  to  use  advertising  intelligently  is  u  prohlnii 
for  r-oiisiirru'rs.  Advertising  d(M*s  not  aim  primarily  tf)  help  tlu*  hiiyfi 
of  goods  and  services.  Millions  of  dollars  arc  spent  annually  for  ,'idvertising. 
Imt  the  consumer  benefits  very  little  from  the  expense  that  he  helps  to 
pay.  Advertising  can  aid  the  consumer  iti  his  buying  only  if  h<*  learns 
to  use  advertising  prop<‘rly.  'I'his  might  be  considered  the  objective  of 
the  unit. 

The  first  class  period  can  be  (Unvoted  to  a  discussion  of  why  the  atlveitise- 
ments  appeal  to  various  peoph;  or  what  app<-als  are  used  by  the  advertisi-r. 
After  careful  selection,  the  teacher  may  bring  in  n<*wspaix-r  or  maga/iiie 
advertisements  that  illustratr*  the  varif»iis  psychological  appeals  us(“d  by 
advertisers.  Special  reports  on  advertising  can  be  prepared  by  individuals 
and  reported  to  the  class.  Topics  might  include  the  main  objertives  of 
advertising,  the  media  used  by  arlvertising,  the  history  of  advertising,  the 
extent  of  advertising  today,  the  processing  of  an  advertisement,  the*  advan 
tages  of  advertising,  the  .Klvertising  agency,  and  the  organi/ations  working 
for  the  improvement  of  advertising. 

A  graphic  analysis  of  how  an  advertisement  is  constructed  would 
m.tke  a  g<MKl  bulletin-board  display;  it  might  also  be  the  center  of  a  class 
discussion.  Perhaps  some  pupil  could  find  out  the  details  and  give  a 
comprehensive  report  to  the  class.  Layouts  and  finished  products  are 
available  from  newspaper  offic'cs  or  from  advertising  departments  of  various 
IcK^al  retail  establishments.  The  C.'iirtis  Publishing  Company  printed  kits 
on  the  process  behind  various  national  udvertis(‘ments;  but  these,  un¬ 
fortunately,  are  now  out  of  print.  Any  large  c*ity  newspaper  will  co-operate 
with  you,  however.  Field  trips  to  the  advertising  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  or  department  stor<*s  are  perhaps  the  best  m<‘ans  to  see  the  pr«)c«‘ss 
first  hand. 

('ollecting  advertisements  can  form  tlu*  basis  for  a  study  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation.  Pupils  should  Ire  helped  in  picking  out  useful  information  from 
the  more  common  trade  puffs.  One  of  the  gr€*at«‘st  problems  of  living  today 
is  to  distinguish  Iretween  fact  and  opinion,  and  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  help  young  p<‘ople  dev<'lop  this  critical  ability.  Perhaps  using  colored 
(M'licils  for  “usefur  and  "useless”  information  may  help.  Students  might 
collect  advertisements  on  one  pKxluct  and  make  a  not<‘book  with  an 
analysis  of  each  type  of  ad.  Various  media  of  advertising  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  because  each  has  its  own  degree  f)f  influener'  on  the  general 
consumer. 


Har*  ar*  helpful  materials  on  the  consumer  use  of  advertising. 
Obtain  them  from  the  addresses  given.  Learning  to  Use  Ar/certi.ving,  by 
the  (Consumer  Education  Division  of  th(‘  National  Association  of  Secondary 
Sch(M)l  Principals,  1201  Sixtr^rMith  Stre<*t,  N.  \V.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.; 
Some  (^hu'stioiis  and  Answers  ahout  AdvertLsinn,  from  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  ddO  West  42  Street,  New  York  18,  N<‘w  York;  Valdes 
atul  Facts  alwul  Advertisinn  (three  small  folders  with  a  light,  simple 
story  of  advertising),  from  the  (!ommission  on  Advertising,  United  States 
('humlxT  of  (lomiiMTce,  Washington  0,  I).  C.;  Profrrtion  of  the  ('.otistimer 
by  the  Federal  Tratle  C(»ntnissioti,  a  clear  picture  of  the  Commission’s 
duties  in  regard  to  advertising,  publislu'd  by  the  P'ederal  Trade  C'ommis- 
sion  of  Washington,  I). 

Perhaps  the  Iwst  source  is  tin*  advertisenuMits  themselves.  A  gtKxl 
I'ollection  should  lx*  started  early  to  assure  having  a  sampling  of  all  the 
various  media  during  the  stndy  of  this  unit. 

II  «■—  kaa 


invoices,  salesuieu’s  ouiiimissions,  to 
name  a  few— can  lx;  adjusted  im¬ 
mediately  to  account  for  the  change. 

1  hiis,  the  computer  {x.-rmits  a  return 
III  principle  to  the  accounting  methixls 
used  in  business  houst's  long  ago, 
when  clerks  on  high  stixils  adjusted 
all  affected  records  each  time  a  trans¬ 
action  (xcurred. 

A  pidfit-aiid-loss  statement  can  be 
prixluei  d  in  one  day  rather  than 
thirty  days  alter  tin*  company’s  books 
are  closed.  \’ital  sales  and  statistical 
data  can  be  provided  overnight  for 
companies  doing  business  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis.  Trends  can  lx;  ana¬ 
lyzed,  inventories  can  be  maintained, 
costs  can  be  computed  with  a  speed, 
accuracy,  and  depth  never  Ix-fore 
thoiigiit  possible.  By  having  (juicker 
access  to  much  more  information  than 
is  now  possible,  management  will 
have  more  significant  analytical  data 
availabh*.  The  result  will  be  greater 
effieiericy  and  integration  of  witle- 
spn-ad  operations. 

For  instance,  Don  G.  Mitchell, 
ehairman  and  president  of  Sylvania 
Kl«-ctric  Prixlucts,  Incorporated,  in  an 
article  aptly  titled,  "Information: 
What  We  Want,  When  We  Want  It,” 
commenting  on  the  installation  of  a 
Univac  in  his  company,  writes:  "In 
addition  to  the  primary  objective  of 
making  all  operating  information  avail¬ 
able  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
past,  we  anticipate  that  Sylvania’s 
(Data  Prix'essing]  (.’enter  will  result 
in  a  profit  improv<*ment  on  all  pnxl- 
ucts,  since  it  will  provide  a  means 
lor  obtaining  much  additional  data  on 
our  marketing  and  over-all  operations. 
'The  accumulation  of  information  on 
such  a  scale  has  hitherto  been  denied 
us  by  the  high  costs  involvi'd.” 

Mass  Production.  'The  essence  of 
automation  is  the  mass  prixluction  of 
standardized  prixhicts  or  the  mass 
performance  and  self-control  of  a 
series  of  highly  repetitive  tasks  with 
gr»-at  speed  and  accuracy  at  low  cost. 
.'\utomatioii  may  strength(‘n  the  com- 
|X‘titive  position  ol  many  businesses 
and  industries  by  enabling  them  to 
pnxluce  not  only  lower-priced  goods 
but  giMxls  that  are  more  uniform  and 
of  better  (piality.  Automation  can  be 
e\t«‘nded  into  most  kinds  of  business 
—large,  small,  and  medium-sized.  The 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  applied 
ifonomically  is  detennined  not  by  the 
size  of  the  business  but  rather  by 
the  volumr-  and  nature  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  end-prixlucts  or  particular  c'om- 
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puiieiits  raamifacturetl.  Aiicl  the  price 
tags  on  automatic  machines  go  from 
above  one  million  dollars  to  as  hjw  as 
bfteen  hundred  dollars. 

However,  the  mass  production  ot 
standardized  products  raises  a  host 
of  collateral  problems  in  the  market¬ 
ing  area.  Standardi/ation,  ol  neei’s- 
sity,  involves  a  reduction  in  the  variety 
ol  styles  and  choices  and  a  decrease 
m  manufacturing  Ilexibihfy.  Ceneral 
Lleetric  presents  the  problem  this 
way:  “The  progress  of  automation- 
like  all  other  forms  of  technological 
progress— is  dependent  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  willingness  to  permit  his  wants 
to  be  .standardized  long  enough  to 
make  that  progress  pay  for  itself. 
Ironically  enough,  luiwever,  the  more 
the  customer’s  level  of  living  is  ad¬ 
vanced  by  technology,  the  less  he  is 
willing  to  submit  to  tin:  standardiza¬ 
tion  that  makes  further  advances  pos¬ 
sible.  For,  as  technological  progress 
makes  it  {lossible  for  us  to  satisfy  our 
basic  niH-ds  with  a  smaller  and  smaller 
fraction  of  our  total  income,  our  wants 
are  dictated  more  and  more  by  emo¬ 
tional,  cultural,  and  spiritual  leanings 
and  are  thendore  subject  to  more 
radical,  more  lre<|ueut,  and  more  uii- 
predietable  changes. ”  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  end,  the  real 
probh^m  will  be  that  of  finding  those 
prorluets  and  services  that  the  market 
will  allow  to  remain  standardized  long 
enough— and  often  enough-to  licjui- 
date  the  cost  of  automated  e(|uipnieut. 
On  the  other  hand,  John  Diebold 
points  out  that  “Hy  clever  design,  it 
is  possible  to  apply  many  of  th<-se 
( Ion  g-riin)  teehnicpies  to  the  prorlue- 
tion  of  short  runs  of  a  product." 

Social  Engineering.  From  the 
human  point  of  view,  which,  fn  the 
long  run,  is  most  important,  automa¬ 
tion  simply  seeks  to  take  more  of 
the  work  out  of  work,  to  reduce  and 
or  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
manual  effort  and  human  waste  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  ix-rformance  of  routine, 
repetitive,  monotonous  jobs  that  can 
lx*  done  more  efficiently  by  machines, 
thus  freeing  people  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  the  higher  order  of  mental 
functions  that  only  human  beings  arc- 
capable  of.  It  is  this  idea  that 
prompted  Norhert  Wiener  to  coin  the 
phrase,  "The*  human  use  of  human  be¬ 
ings.”  There  is  nothing  s|x-eifically 
fiiiman  in  a  manually  operated  con¬ 
veyor  belt  or  assembly  line,  nothing 
ennobling  in  lx)rt*dom  and  drudgery  . 

(To  he  continued  next  month.) 
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For  distributive  education.  Ihe  Amerieuu  \  ix  a 
^  tioual  As.soeialion,  Ine.,  1010  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  5, 
I).  C.,  recently  sent  me  a  booklet,  “Evaluative  (Titeria  for  Uistributive 
^  Vocational  Education,’’  which  outlines  distributive  education  programs. 

1  The  booklet  will  be  iisi-ful  to  state  supervisors  trying  to  improve  programs 

f  of  instruction  in  distributive  (x-cupations,  as  well  as  to  teacher  trainers  in 

fo  the  field  of  vcx-ational  education.  It  could  well  b<*  iiseil,  too,  as  a  reference 

f  or  supplementary  text  for  students.  Only  35  ct*nts  each.  When  you  write, 

P  request  a  complete  list  of  this  assix-iation’s  many  valuabh-  publications. 

I  Career  advice.  N<-w  York  University  has  an  excellent  bulletin,  "Busi- 

ness  as  a  (Career,’’  which  contains  discussions  and  photographs  on  every 
ij  major  field  of  business.  \  Business  Opportunity  Ohart,  listing  specific  posi- 
I  tions  available  in  a  given  field  of  business  activity,  is  also  inclutled.  Write 
^  to  Dean  of  Admissions,  New  York  University,  Washington  Square,  New 
1  York  3,  New  York.  Sorry,  single  copies  mi/i/. 

>.  Office  machine  poster.  "A  Day  with  a  Mixlr-rn  ('ash  B<*gist«;r  is  a 
fine  poster  to  be  used  in  salesmanship  and  office  machines  classes,  'rix- 
poster  outlines  those  points  that  are  important  for  students  to  remenilx*r. 
The  general  use  of  the  cash  register  is  »-inphasi/.e<l,  ratlx-r  than  the  actual 
operation  of  a  partieular  mmlel.  A  teacher’s  guide  accompanies  the  poster, 
it  which  is  fre<‘  from  (,'lary  ( 'or|ioration,  (General  Offices,  San  (hibriel, 

Ualifornia. 

Sample  policies.  1  or  a  kit  of  materials  containing  sample  casualty  in- 
1,  surance  policies  and  fidelity  and  sur»*ty  Ixxids,  write  the  A.ss(K-iation  of 

P  ('asiialty  and  Surety  ( !ompanies,  BO  John  Strei-t,  New  York  37,  New  York. 

%  It  is  fre<*  to  students  enrolled  in  an  advanced  or  special  casualty  and/or 

§  surety  course  for  college  credit,  but  obtainable  only  through  the  iii.structor. 

P  Students  enrolled  in  other  than  these  courses,  or  in  courses  not  for  college 

r  credit,  may  obtain  a  kit  at  the  cost  of  prcxliietion,  $1.00  ca<h,  including 

p  shipping  charges.  Instructors  are  entitled  to  two  kits  without  charge, 

4  regardless  of  wlu-ther  their  courses  arr;  offered  for  college  credit. 


'  Bookkeeping  guide.  An  excellent  device  for  the  lK.-ginniug  bookkeeping 
%  student  is  obtainable  for  00  cents  from  the  D.  C.  Heath  (ximpany,  285 
t:  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts,  Side  A  shows  the  Ixxikkeep- 

ing  formula;  side  B,  the  accounting  cycle. 


Typing  booklet.  “Ihe  Mixlern  S<;eretary,’’  contains  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  woman’s  rise  in  the  s<-cretarial  field;  how  to  care  for  your  typ<*- 
writer;  transcription  do’s  and  ilon’t’s,  punctuation  hints;  how  to  set  up  a 
business  letter;  grammar  tips;  ti-lephone  technique;  and  typing  short  cuts. 
It  is  fre-e,  too,  in  elassriHim  quantity.  W'rite  to  the  Hoyal  3  ypewrit«-r  (Com¬ 
pany,  Ine.,  SeluMil  Department,  2  I’ark  Avr-nue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


Office  encyclopedia.  l  or  a  how-to-do-it  manual  for  the  rxeeutive  and 
secri-tary,  complete  with  humlreds  of  illustrations,  write  to  IVxket  Books, 
Inc.,  BfK-kefeller  Outer,  Ni-w  York  2t),  New  York.  'Hie  Office  Encyclopedia 
will  cost  you  50  cents.  W  hen  you  write,  rerpiest  a  list  of  other  I'lx  ket  Book 
editions  that  pertain  to  business  education. 


Correction:  The  booklet,  “Suggestions  on  How  to  Hold  Effective  Meetings,*' 
is  available  at  .50  cents  each— not  free,  as  indicated  here  la.st  month. 
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electrics 

simplify 

the  teaching 
and 

learning 

of  typing! 


REMINGTON  RAND 

simplifies  the  electric! 


Students  learn  faster  .  .  .  begin  ac¬ 
tual  typing  sooner  .  .  .  gain  extra 
time  for  concentration  on  practical 
business  typewriter  applications, 
thanks  to  the  simplified  approach 
offered  by  the  electric  typewriter. 
When  a  Remington  Electric  is  used  in 
the  initial  training,  Its  “Natural 
Slope”  keyboard,  normal  operating 
features,  non-mishring  key  action, 
enable  the  student  to  make  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  manual  typewriters  with¬ 


out  difficult  adjustment  periods. 

Educators  and  businessmen  agree 
that  the  more  versatile  the  typist, 
the  more  valuable  the  employee.  In 
today’s  “electric-manual”  office,  the 
Remington  Electric  trained  stu¬ 
dent  is  quickly  able  to  take  her  place 
at  either  type  of  station  . . . 

Send  for  free  booklet  BE  A  Guide  to 
Teaching  Electric  Typing  (RE8591), 
Remington  Rand,  Room  1223,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Students  trained  on  the  Remington 
Electric  become  “all-round”  typists 
. . .  switch  to  manuals  —  and  back  — 
quickly,  easily  t 

THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  TYPEWRITERS 
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TODAV'S 
S  EC  R  ETAR>< 


dictation 

transcript 


TWO  ON  THE  AISLE 

MARY  H.  ZIMMERMAN 


TWO  ON  TIIK  AISLK  for  tomor¬ 
row  ni^ht.  Yes,  that’s  right.  The 
name  is  Karen  P.  Case,  K-A-R-P>N, 
middle  initial*  P.  No,  not  B  as  in  bird, 
P  as  in  perfect.  That’s  right.  Last 
name.  Case,  cate  as  in  a  lawyer’s  case. 
Cot  it?  Fine.*  7'hank  yon.  Send  the 
tickets  np  to  the  office.” 

Karen  P.  Case  put  her  finger  on 
tlie  receiver  hook  and  held  it*  down 
while  she  uncoiled  the  telephone  wire. 
Then  she  hung  up  the  receiver.  She 
t«)ok  a  soft  yellow  cloth  and  wiped 
some*  imaginary  dust  from  her  desk 
top.  She  lined  up  tin*  correspondence 
iti  her  basket,  one  letter  exactly®  on 
top  of  the  other,  the  smaller  slu’Cts  on 
top,  the  larger  at  the  bottom.  Then 
she  looked  at  the  cl(K'k.  Fifteen  min¬ 
utes*  to  one,  time  to  comb  her  hair 
and  renew  her  lipstick.  She  never 
made  tip  at  Iht  desk  the  way  the 
other  girls*  did,  nor  did  she  powder 
her  nose  in  public.  Kmily  Post  would 
shudder  at  .such  actions. 

When  she  returned  from  the*  wash¬ 
room,  the  office  was  still  empty  al¬ 
though  it  was  five  rninnt<‘S  to  ftne. 
five  minutes  In-fore  all  the  girls  should 
he*  back  at  their  desks.  What  untidy 
desks  they  were,  tot),  Karen  thought. 
Why  couldn’t  people  be  orderly? 

As  she  began'®  typing  the  mtirning’s 
dictation  —  five  minutes  (“arly  —  Mr. 
Dean,  her  boss,  came  in  from  an  early 
lunch.  He  nodded"  approvingly  as  he 
passed  her  desk. 

Karen  P.  (\ase.  Miss  Karen  P.  (lase, 
knew  that  Mr.  Dean  thought  of  her  as 
perfect.’*  In  fact,  it  was  he  who  had 
coined  that  "P  as  in  perfect”  phrase 
she  thought  so  apt  that  she  had  betm 
using  it  ever’*  since.  If  she  sometimes 
hoped  he  noticed  that  she  was  pretty 
as  well  as  perfect,  she  nev<-r  dwelt  on 
it  long.’*  Emily  Post  said  the  office 
was  no  place  for  romance,  and  Emily 
Post  was  to  Karen  as  bread  is  to  life. 

Just’*  then,  the  buzzer  soimded,  and 
Karen  hurried  into  Mr.  Dean’s  office, 
shorthand  notebook  and  pen  In  her 
hand. 


“No'®  more  lett<-rs.  Miss  Lase,”  her 
boss  saiil,  “1  was  wondering  what  kind 
of  play  you  think  Mr.  King  would 
like?” 

“Of  King,  John,  and’*  King  from 
Barnum,  Iowa?” 

“Th<*  same.” 

“  The  <-lder  Mr.  King  or  the  yomiger 
Mr.  King?” 

“The  young<*r.” 

“I’d  say  he’*  was  the  ‘Silk  Stock¬ 
ings’  type.” 

“Exactly  what  I’ve  been  thinking. 
Order  two  tickets  for  ‘Silk  Stockings’ 
for  tomorrow  night,’®  center  aisle,  not 
farther  back  than  the  tenth  row.  Have 
them  d<‘liver«-d  to  the  office  by  two 
o’clock.  Jack  King  is  dropping*®  aroutid 
to  discuss  the  new  c«)nlract,  and  I 
want  to  put  him  in  a  goful  moful. 
He’s  still  undecided  about*’  signing 
with  us.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Dr^an.  I  hope  I  can  get 
the  tickets.  This  is  such  short  notice.” 

“Jtist  be  sure  you  get  them.”**  Mr. 
Dean  looked  grim.  “I  want  thr  m  in 
the  officr-  before  King  gets  here.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Dean,  I’ll  have  tfir'in  by 
two  o’clock.”** 

Karen  left  the  inner  office  atid  went 
back  to  her  desk.  It  was  five  minutes 
past  one  and,  though  the  girls  had 
gradually**  drifted  in,  no  one  had 
started  work  y<*t.  She  Irxrked  at  her 
watch,  at  the  chwk,  and  at  the  girls. 
Six  minutes  after*®  one,  sr'ven  minutes 
after  one,  eight  minutes  after  .  .  . 
one  by  one  the  girls  returned  to  their 
duties.  Satisfied*®  that  everything  was 
under  contr*)!,  Karen  proccede<l  to 
order  the  tickets  for  Mr.  Dean. 

“Have  them**  delivered  to  me  by 
s|)«‘cial  messenger  before  two  o’clock,” 
she  stipulated.  “This  is  Karen  P.  ('ase. 
Miss  Karen**  P.— no,  tn)t  B  as  in  beer, 
P  as  in  .  .  .” 

'"Poison,"  someone  called  softly. 

“P  as  in  perfect;  Case,  a  lawyer’s 
crt.ve.”**  Karen  finished  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  the  nide  interjection.  She 
put  down  the  receiver  anrl  returned 
to  her*®  typing. 


She  was  starting  on  her  third  letter 
when  th«-  tickets  came.  Two  rnessen- 
g<*rs,  two  sets  of  “two  on  the  aisle” 
in*’  tln‘  regulation  envelopes.  Karen 
checked  the  contents  of  each  envelope, 
signed  for  them,  and  paid  the  messen¬ 
gers.**  She  smiled  as  she  l(H>ked  at 
her  own  tickets— gallery  seats  for  tin- 
I’hilharmonic  concert  at  (’arnegie 
H.ill.  The**  gallery  wasn’t  fashionable, 
but  it  was  really  the  only  place  to 
hear  the  symphony.  All  real**  music 
lovc'rs  sat  in  the  gallery,; she  thought 
smugly. 

Her  pleasant  iniisiiigs  wore  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  sound  of*®  loud  talk 
from  the  doorway.  The  departing  mes- 
smigers  had  bumped  into  Mr.  King, 
who  was  coming  in.  Karen’s  lips** 
tightcn<-«l  as  she  watched  the  three  un- 
f. ingle  themselves.  As  usual,  Mr.  King 
was  not  on  time  for  his  appointment.** 
fa-nerally,  he  was  late;  today  he  was 
too  earbi. 

“(lood  afteiiKKm,  Mr.  King,”  Karen 
s.iicl  as  the  client**  reachetl  her  desk. 
“I’ll  tell  Mr.  D«‘an  you’re  here." 

Sec))nds  later,  Mr,  Dean  came  out 
beaming,  gn'cted  .Mr.  King  effu¬ 
sively,*®  anil  ushered  him  into  the 
inner  office  with  a  flourish.  Karen  sat 
at  her  desk,  expecting  her  buzzer*® 
to  sound  at  any  minute. 

The  bn/zer  did  ring,  finally,  and 
Karen  flipped  up  the  switch.  “Will 
yon  bring  in  the*'  King  file.  Miss 
Case?”  Mr.  Dean’s  voice  biKimed. 
“And  is  that  other  little  matter  taken 
care  of?” 

“Yes,  Mr,  Dean,  the  tickets**  came.” 

“Bring  them  along  while  you’re  at 
it.” 

"Yes,  Mr,  Itean.” 

rhe  envelopes  lay  side  by  side, 
identical  in**  appearance.  Karen 
I  hecked  the  contents  again  to  avoid 
a  mistake,  laid  one  envelope  on  her 
desk  blotter  and  was**  about  to  put 
the  other  one  in  her  drawer  when  the 
buzzer  sounded  again. 

.She  flipped  up  the  swdteh.  “I’m  on 
my*®  way  in,  .Mr.  Dean." 
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“'fake  tliat  new  coniract  out  ot  the 
file  before  you  come  in,"  Mr.  Dean 
Miunded  angry. 

Karen**  hurriedly  took  the  contract 
out  of  the  file,  grabbed  the  folder  and 
a  ticket  envelop*;,  and  was  halfway 
to  the*^  inner  office  wh<*n  lier  buzzer 
sounded  again.  Ignoring  it,  she  com¬ 
pleted  her  errand.  In  thirty  si'c-onds,** 
she  was  back  at  her  desk,  still  shiver¬ 
ing  from  the  frigid  climate  of  the 
inner  office. 

lh*fore  she  resumt;d  her*"  typing, 
she  picked  up  the  second  envelope  of 
tickets  to  pul  in  her  purse,  double- 
ehecking  from  force  of  habit.**  As  she 
stared  down  at  the  tickets,  she  gasped. 
FI 6  and  F17,  Imperial  Theater,  “Silk 
Stockings!"**  No,  she  couldn’t  have 
d*>ne  that— not  Karen  "P  for  perfect" 
Case!  Two  gallery  .seats  for  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  for  Mr.**  King,  All-American 
halftrack  in  1949!  She  paled.  Well, 
she  would  go  in  and  explain  even**  if 


It  killed  her,  which  it  probably  would. 
P  for  poison  was  it,  sin*  thought  miser¬ 
ably. 

Her  knees  shook  as  she**  walked 
over  to  .Mr.  Dean's  door.  She  kmxrked 
and  opened  the  drarr  slowly  without 
waiting  for  a  response. 

“Excusr;  me,**  Mr.  D»-an,"  she  said 
meekly.  She  hehl  up  Iwr  two  tickets 
Ix'liincl  Mr.  King’s  back. 

.Mr.  Dean  ignored  her  gesture.** 

“We  don’t  need  you  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Miss  (iase,”  he  said.  “When 
1  do  ring  will  you  bring  in  that  con- 
trac-t  we  were  getting**  ready  for  King, 
John,  and  King?’’ 

"Yes,  Mr.  Dean,”  sIm-  answered  as 
she  kept  waving  the  tickets  fran¬ 
tically. 

“Those''*  Philharmonic  tickets  were 
just  what  Mr.  King  wanted,”  Mr.  Dean 
went  on  significantly.  "I  hope  you 
enjoy**  'Silk  Strrekings!’ "  he  added. 

"  ‘Silk  StfK-kings,’  ”  Mr.  King  was 


murmuring.  “Why  does  everyone  get 
me  tickets  for**  ‘Silk  SttK-kings’?” 

“Each  to  his  own  taste,  isn’t  that 
right,  Jack?’’  .Mr.  Dean  bubbled.  “I 
said  to  Miss  Case,  Mr.  King  is  the*' 
Philharmonic  type.  Get  him  tickets  for 
the  symphony,  two  in  the  gallery 
where  the  real  music  lovers**  go,  I 
said.  Didn’t  I,  Miss  Caser'" 

Before  Karen  had  time  to  say,  “Yes, 
Mr.  Dean,”  Mr.  King  broke  in. 

“When  I  saw**  that  envelope  I  said 
to  myself:  Jack,  herr-’s  two  more 
tickets  for  ‘Silk  Stockings.’  I  bet  you 
a  seat  to  the  Met.  What’s**  up?  Is 
there  a  bargain  day  on  ‘Silk  Stock¬ 
ings?’  Then  I  sneak  a  peek,  and  I’m 
speechless.  I  see  two  tickets  to  the** 
Philharmonic,  two  on  the  aisle,  gallery, 
Carnegie  Hall.  Funny  thing,”  Mr. 
King  finished  as  Karen  was  closing** 
the  door  softly,  “funny  thing  her  going 
to  ‘Silk  Stockings.'  I’d  have  picked  her 
as  the  Philharmonic  type  myself.” 
(1339) 


Cash 

on 

Hand 

RAYMOND  DREYFACK 


All  RIGHT!  If  nobody  moves, 
nobody’ll  get  hurt.” 

Hearing  thesi*  words,  Marie  shud- 
deriKl.  She  (‘ontinued  to  stare  in'  hor¬ 
rified  fascination  at  the  two  men  who 
had  broken  into  the  office.  One  was 
tall,  pale,  and  shifty  looking,*  and  had 
a  twitching  right  eye.  The  other  was 
short,  heavy-s<*t,  bald  around  the  tern-, 
pies.  Both  flashed  snub-nosed  re¬ 
volvers.*  The  short  one  held  old 
C'asey,  the  night  watchman,  in  front 
of  him,  the  gun  on  his  back. 

It  was  the  pale  one’s  quick,  nerv¬ 
ous*  motions  that  worriinl  Marie.  He 
liM)k(‘il  (h’sjwrate  and  crazy  enough  to 
press  that  trigger  at  the  slightest’’ 
proviK'ution.  She  had  been  afraid  that 
Mimething  like  this  might  happen. 
One*'  she  had  even  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Sherman*  that  they  shouldn’t  kr*ep  the 
payroll  in  the  oflSce  after  regular 
hours.  He  had  agreed  but  had  never 
made  any*  other  provisions.  Now  it 
was  tiKi  late. 

"All  right,  let’s  have  it!" 


The  pale  one  was  obviously  the 
leader.  He*  had  addressed  the  remark 
to  Mr.  Sherman,  not  liMiking  at  Marie 
or  at  .AI  Simpson,  the  tabulating® 
supervisor,  who  was  also  in  the  room. 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  have  much  cash 
on  me,”  Mr.  Sherman  said,  almost'* 
apologetically. 

Two  quick  steps  and  the  gunman 
had  him  by  the  necktie  and  shirt. 
“Look,  Mister,”  he  snapped,  “if  you" 
want  to  come  out  of  this  all  right, 
don’t  1m*  smart  with  tin-  tricks.”  He 
release<l  Mr.  Sherman,  pushing  him 
back  against  the  tabh*,'*  where  lie 
had  lH*en  going  over  the  books  with  Al. 

‘Tomorrow’s  payday.  I  want  that 
cash.” 

They  knew  then,  Marie  thought.'* 
Half  on  impulse  she  said  (piickly  to 
her  Ixjss,  “They  mean  business,  Mr. 
Sherman.  Maybe  you  had  better  let 
me  get'*  it  for  them.’’ 

“That’s  more  like  it,”  the  pale  one 
said.  “Make  it  snappy,  sister.” 

Marie  n)sc  as  calmly  as  possible 


from'®  her  desk,  trying  to  conceal  her 
fright  from  the  gunmen.  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man’s  private  office,  small  and  com¬ 
pact,  was  just  outside'*  the  large  cen¬ 
tral  office  that  w’as  now  darkened  and 
empty  of  people.  His  desk  was  near 
the  w’indow,  directly'*  opjMisite  the 
drxir. 

She  walked  across  the  room  to¬ 
wards  the  desk.  On  its  top  was  a  i>en 
and  pencil  set,  a  telephone,'*  a  small 
file,  a  fluorescent  desk  fixture,  an  inter¬ 
office  communications  system,  and  a 
stack  of  reports'*  about  eight  inches 
high.  Behind  her  she  could  hear 
Gasey’s  labored  breathing.  Faintly, 
from  the  flrMir  Ix'low,  where  the*® 
factory  w'as  working  a  second  shift, 
came  mufflerl  sounds  of  machinery  in 
action,  lathes,  grinders,  drill  presses.*' 

Marie  opened  the  top  drawer  of  Mr. 
Sherman’s  desk,  aware  of  her  boss’s 
puzzled  expression,  and  the**  suspi¬ 
cious,  close-eyed  scrutiny  of  the  two 
thugs. 

She  glanced  into  the  drawer  briefly, 
then  opened  the  second  one.  The** 
pale  gunman  moved  towards  her, 
murder  in  his  eyes, 

“WTiat  are  you  giving  me,  sister?” 

“The  payroll  isn’t  here,"  Marie*' 
said  in  a  loud,  fright«*ned  voice.  “The 
biKikkeeper  must  have  put  it  in  the 
safe.  I’ll  get  it  for  you.  I  kiuiw  the 
combination."*® 

“Then  quit  stalling  and  get  it  open." 
He  jerked  the  revolver  meanin^ulK 
towards  the  saf«*.  “And  it  l>etter**  be 
there  if  you  know  what’s  good  for 
you.” 

“It’s  there  all  right.  The  safe  is 
equipix>d  with  a  double  protection  de¬ 
vice,**  thoiigb.  It  takes  ten  minutes  to 
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opni  it.  Ill  work  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Tbe  pale  tbiig  motioned  Marie 
over**  to  the  safe.  going  on  it, 

and  fast,”  be  said  in  a  low,  tense 
voice. 

She  knelt  down  and  began  playing 
with  the  dial.**  Six  right,  eighteen 
left,  twenty-two  right,  three  times 
.ironnd,  and  back  to  seventeen. 

“Don’t  take  all  night!” 

She  was  shaking^®  like  a  leaf. 
“Please,  you’ll  mix  me  up!” 

The  pale  thug  prodded  her  in  the 
hack  with  the  cold,  hard  steel  of  the 
gnn.  “I’ll  mix  yon*'  up  all  right!”  he 
said  tensely, 

U'hile  Marie  was  maiiipnlatiiig  the 
dial,  she  tried  to  ke<‘]>  track  of  the 
minutes,**  dragging  the  job  out  as  long 
as  possible.  Rut,  aft<-r  several  delays, 
tlu-  gimman  was  growing  irnpatii-nt.** 
C.iving  the  dial  a  final  turn,  .Marie 
opiMied  th<‘  safe.  The  money  was  in 
the  large  gray  strongbox.  Removing*' 
the  box,  slu‘  set  it  down  on  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man’s  desk. 

The  pale  thug  went  over  to  it,  push¬ 
ing  Ikm  roughly  aside.  "Where’s**  the 
kr-y':*”  he  demanded. 

“The  key  is  in  my  desk,”  Mari<- 
said.  “I’ll  get  it  for  yon.” 

She  walked  over  to  her  own  desk,®" 
opened  the  drawer,  removed  the  small 
steel  key,  and  handed  it  to  the  gun¬ 
man.  h’.yes  glistening,  he  opened  the 
box.**  The  hills  were  arrang<-d  neatly 
in  stacks  of  twenties,  tens,  fiv<‘S,  and 
singles.  In  another  compartment  were 
rolls  of  coins.®* 

A  nice  haul,  .seventy-eight  hnnilrc>d 
dollars  in  all. 

The  two  men  started  stuffing  the 
hills  into  a  large  box.  They**  Iroth 
liMikcd  elated  now,  and  triumphant. 
The  shrewd  narrow  eyes  of  the  pale 
one  shone  with  excitemrait  and  con- 
lidraice.** 

When  all  the  money  was  gathered 
lip,  they  hacked  slowly  toward  the 
diMir,  still  wary,  guns  still  trained. 
'I'he  pale  one  was  grinning*'  as  if  to 
say,  “Thanks  for  the  handout.” 

“Jn.st  stay  where  yon  are  until 
we’re  gone,”  he  said  aloud.  "And  re¬ 
member  this,'*  you’re  getting  off 
easy.” 

Without  turning,  the  short  one 
opened  the  door.  One  alter  the  oth<T 
the  men  hacked  carefully'*  out  of  the 
room. 

As  soon  as  the  dixir  closed,  Mr. 
Sherman  rushed  to  his  <lesk.  just  as 
he  picked  up  the  phone*,  there  w;is" 
a  .sound  at  the  door,  and  he  flropp«‘d 
the  receiver  as  if  it  were  hot. 

'Ihe  thugs  were  back,  hut  they 
liKiked  different  now.'*  They  no 
longer  carried  guns,  arxl  they  seemed 
definitely  cowed  by  the  two  ixilicemen 
Ix-hind  them. 


Mr.  Sh«‘iinaii'*  and  Al  exchanged 
looks  of  ama/cment.  Simnltaneonsly, 
they  turned  to  Marie,  who  modestly 
lowererl  h«-r  eyes.'* 

“We’re  hixjking  them  downtown,” 
one  of  the  policemen  said,  “anti  we’ll 
need  your  testimony.  We’ve  Ix'en 
Itxikiiig  for  this  pair'*  for  a  long  time, 
rhey’re  wanted  for  several  jobs.  Oh, 
incidentally,”  he  ga/ed  admiringly  at 
Marie,  “that  '*  was  pretty  quick  think¬ 
ing,  Miss.” 

Mr.  Sherman  rai.sed  a  tpii/./ical 
eyebrow.  “Pardon  my  male  curiosity, 
.Marie,”*®  he  said,  “hut  just  what  tines 
that  officer  mean?” 

“It  really  wasn’t  anything,"  his  sec¬ 
retary  answered*'  matter-of-factly,  “I 
was  always  afraitl  that  some  day  we’tl 
he  ht'ld  up,  so  I  hatl  the  electrician 
hotik  up**  a  relay  inside  ytmr  tlesk 


J.ANR  Dl’NN  decidctl  one  morning 
that  tilt;  time  hatl  comt;  lor  self- 
improvement.  She  hatl  arrived  at  her 
office  ten  minutes'  early,  opened  her 
coffee  container,  anti  gazed  tint  the 
window.  After  a  periotl  of  intense 
thought  she*  hatl  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  timing  the  p.ist  few  months 
slur  had  tlorie  absolutely  nothing  con¬ 
structive. 

Jane  took®  a  small  white  patl  from 
her  top  drawer  and  listeil  her  most 
interesting  recent  activities.  She  wrote 
very'  slowly,  Ix’cause  she  hatl  very 
little  to  write.  Her  list  ran  something 
likt;  this: 

I.  Went  to  movies  with  Howard. 

2.'’  Ronght  a  fall  hat. 

3.  'l  ook  three  suits  to  tlry  clcaneis 
■i.  Went  howling  with  How'artl. 

.’>.  Reatl  a  maga/ine.  l•'orget  w  hi<  h" 
out:. 

R.  'I  rietl  a  new  nail  jiolish. 

7.  Raked  gingeri.read.  Didn’t  rise. 
.Sjirinkletl  it  on  window  sill  for  the 
birds. 

I'hat’s*  the  way  her  entire  list  went 
strictly  for  the  birds. 

(dancing  at  her  boss’s  daily  calen- 
<lar,  jane  was  plea.sed  to  notice*  that 
he  had  an  appointment  with  the  den 
fist  ami  wonifl  not  he  in  for  anothei 
hour.  (axxl.  This  gave  her  some  free* 


(Ir.iwei.  The  intercom  ssstein  could 
he  turned  on  by  im-rely  flicking  a 
sw  iti  h.  ” 

So  th.it  s*'  wli\  von  wfiit  over  to 
the  drawer.” 

"Yes.  Yon  see,  the  whole  factory 
knew  Wf  were  Iwiiig  rohhed." 

"Ingenions.”  (,^nite’'‘  audibly,  Mr. 
Sherman  let  out  his  breath. 

“Oh,  incidentally,”  he  s.iid,  imitat¬ 
ing  the  policeman’s  voice,  “lemiiid** 
me  to  put  yon  in  for  a  raise.  Also,  I’ll 
have  to  rernemher  to  take  Mrs.  .Me 
.N’nIty  out  to  Inncli,” 

“Who  is**  Mrs.  McNulty’?”  Marie 
.isk«-d. 

“Don’t  yon  rememher?  Sh<*’s  the 
woman  at  tin*  employment  agency 
who  talked  me**  into  hiring  von  as 
iii\  priv.ite  secretary.” 

I  I  I  I'D 


THE 

NEW  LOOK 


ROLLIE  HOCHSTEIN 


time.  She  would  rearrange  her  life, 
she’d  become  us<‘fnl,  vital,  glamorous, 
exciting. 

“We’ll  start  at  tbe  bottom,”  Jane" 
annonneed  to  herself.  “With  me  per¬ 
sonally.  How  do  I  look?”  She  witli- 
ilrew  a  large  mirror  from  her  bottom 
drawer"  and,  peering  into  it,  decideil 
she  must  change  her  lipstick  shade, 
th<‘  shap<‘  of  her  eyebrows,  and  her 
coiffure.  She  jottrxl'*  down  each  de¬ 
cision. 

“Next,"  declared  onr  heroine,  “I  will 
lose  ten  pounds— more  or  less.”  She 
wrote  on  her  Improvement'®  List:  No 
bread,  no  butter,  no  potatoes,  no  des¬ 
serts  r*xcept  fruit,  no  hetween-ineal 
snacks.  As  an  ufterthonght,  she 
added:"  Walk  straight,  as  if  sns- 
p«-nded  from  the  sky-rib  cage  up, 
chin  straight,  shoulders  bar  k. 

Now,  thought  Jane,  rnhhing  a  p«-n 
siv<‘  forehr-ad**  with  hr-r  eraser,  coiiws 
mental  improverm*nt.  She  should  leail 
more,  'rhinking  hack  to  high  school 
days,  not  long  pa.st,  she  r<-callcd"  a 
gornlly  nnmlwr  of  classic  hrxiks  th.it 
she  had  neglectr-«l.  And  some  more 
that  she  had  halfheartedly  read,  lint" 
nevtT  nnderstorxl. 

She  wrote  on  her  pari:  Rr-arl  aiirl 
fujiiij  “Pir-kwirk  Papers. ’’  "Pridr-  and 
Prejndicr  ”  "( hillivr-r’s  Travr;ls.”'* 
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"Moljy  Dick,"  and  Boswell's  "Life  of 
Johnsfjn,"  That  should  Ik*  enough  for 
a  start. 

The  only  aspect  left  was  improve¬ 
ment'*  in  her  creative  life.  How, 
thought  Jane,  shall  I  fiml  better  ways 
tr)  express  mysidf?  Tliere  was  a  m(xl- 
ern  riance  class  offered**  in  her  com¬ 
munity.  She  visualized  the  ballet  with 
lierM'lf  as  Frima  Ballerina.  She  could 
almost-'  hear  the  crowds  cheer- 
iiig. 

But,  n<i,  she  decided.  I’d  hK)k  awful 
in  a  ballet  costume.  B<*tter  wait  until 
I’ve**  finished  my  diet. 

She  considered  singing.  She  could 
s«*e  herself  now,  ci'iiter  stage  at  the 
opera  hoiist*,  gowned  in**  satin, 
wrajipi'd  in  ermine,  the  great  diva 
whose  high  C’s  were  the  toast  of  the 
<-<»untry.  She  hummed  a  strain  from 
f'flirmen,**  interrupting  herself  only 
when  she  rememb<“red  that  she 


OUT  IN  HOLLVW(K)D,  there's  an 
attractive  young  lady  whose  boss 
has  four  legs,  long  eyelashes,  and  a 
blond  mane!  But,  in'  spite  of  being 
unusual,  Mary  Johnson’s  boss  is  just 
alMiut  as  courteous  and  pleasant  as  a 
Ikiss  can*  b<‘. 

Mary’s  Iwiss  is  Trigger,  the  "smart¬ 
est  horse  in  the  world.’’  He  can  do 
••verything  but  type,  and  his  secre¬ 
tary*  wouldn’t  be  too  surprised  to  find 
him  doing  that  .someday. 

'I'rigger,  of  course,  lielongs  to  Roy 
Rogers,  "King  of  the  (Cowboys,”  and 
has  iM'eii  an  indispensable  part  of  th(‘ 
act  for  many  y<*ars  now.  As  a  result. 
Trigger  is  famous*  all  over  the  world. 
His  naleo  tours  (with  Roy,  of  c*ourse) 
bring  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
adoring  youngsters*— and  old.sters,  too. 
Television  shows  have  added  many 
more  admiring  fans  of  all  ages. 

Why  does  a  horse  need*  a  secretary? 
\  gcKKl  ((iiestioii.  'I’rigger,  like  any 
other  Holly wo(k1  star,  needs  one  be- 
c'aiise  of  the  mountains*  of  fan  mail 
he  recH'ives.  Recpiests  for  photos,  Imof- 
prints,  and  "nose-graphs”  (Trig  pre.sses 
his  lovely  muzzle  on  the  picture*  for 
his  signature),  pleas  for  a  loi-k  of  his 
mane  or  tail.  And  he  gets  birthday 
and  Christmas  cards,  too,  in  addition'* 
to  stacks  of  h'tters  just  expressing  ad¬ 
miration.  These  missive's  come  from 
adults  as  well  as  children. 

Somebody"  has  to  answ«*r  this  mail, 
and  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  charming 
.Mary  Johnson  to  do  so.  Nor  can 
Mary’s  j«*b  Iw'*  called  tedious,  by  any 
means.  Slu‘  never  knows  what  will 
turn  up  in  those  letters,  and  she  finds 
them  all  interesting.'* 

As  a  boss.  Trigger  is  always  soft- 
spoken  and  polite.  He’s  gentle  and 
nice  to  Ih*  around,  and  he  never'*  ex- 
Iiects  special  treatment  just  because 


couldn’t  even  sing  a  scale  in  tune. 

Painting?  She’d  smear  the*®  colors. 
Sculpture?  Trm  much  clay  all  over  her 
hands -she’d  never  get  her  nails  clcjan. 
Writing?  Never!  She  was  at  the**  type- 
writ<-r  all  day  as  it  was.  Perhaps  she 
would  be  a  great  actress.  At  once,  she 
.saw  herself  as  Juliet,  raising**  a  pale 
and  lovely  arm  in  tragic  farewell  to 
that  hand.somest  and  noblest  of 
youths,  Rom«*o  .  .  . 

Her  musings  were**  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  an  opening  door. 
"Romeo,”  Jane  called,  overwhelmed 
by  her  role,  "Romeo,  my**  be- 
lov<^d  ,  .  ." 

“What!”  a  gruff  voice  exclaimed, 
and  there  in  the  d(K)rway  stood— not  a 
handsome  hero,  but  a  slightly  im- 
[)atM*nt*®  boss. 

"Mr.  Kvans,”  Jane  gasprul.  She  was 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  unopened 
mail,  the  unprepared  schedule,  the*' 
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he’s  a  famous  star.  Those  who  work 
with  him  can  testify  he  hasn’t  an 
ounce'®  of  ego. 

Since  he  started  in  movies  many 
years  ago,  this  horse-with-a-sccretary 
has  actjuired  an'*  impressive  bagful  of 
one  hundred  tricks,  each  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  cue.  Most  of  these  he  learned  from 
his  master,  Roy  Rogers.'* 

"He’s  the  smartest  horse  I’ve  ever 
.seen,”  Roy  .says.  “He  almost  knows 
when  you  are  talking  about  him.  I 
have  had  p<*ople'*  ask  me  if  Trigger 
(•ver  talked  back  to  me.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  he  d(M's  all  his  tricks  as  simpK 
as  a  trainer!  acrobat."'* 

Mary  agn*<*s.  Sh<’  has  seen  Trigg(*r 
.scan  his  mail  with  fully  as  much  in- 
l«-n‘st  and  intelligence  as  a  lot*®  of 
humans.  Often  he’ll  neigh  something 
or  other  that  Mary  will  interpret  and 
put  in  Imt  answering  letters.*'  Some- 
timr-s,  as  he  reads,  a  contentr*d  “horse- 
smilr*”  appears  on  his  handsome 
countenance. 

K«‘W  l>oss«-s  weigh  in  at**  eleven 
hundred  pounds,  and  Mary  has  to 
agrr'e  that  Trigger  is  a  lot  of  horse. 
She’s  glad  that  he  never  chooses  to** 
throw  his  weight  around.  This  boss 
never  chews  on  a  big  black  cigar, 
either,  although  occasionally  he’ll 
nur.se  along**  a  wisp  of  straw  at  the 
comer  of  his  mouth. 

Mary  doesn’t  mind.  And  her  boss 
nev<*r  flies  off  the  handle. 


untyped  letters.  "Your  dentist  appoint¬ 
ment,”  she  murmured  weakly. 

"C’anceled,”  said  Mr.  Evans  tersely 
and  marched  into**  his  offic*-. 

Jane  stared  into  space  for  several 
minutes.  Then,  suddenly,  the  truth 
dawned.  Thc-re  was  something  con¬ 
structive**  she  could  do— right  here  in 
the  office. 

Instead  of  wasting  time  on  fantastic 
dreams,  she’d  concentrate  on  becom¬ 
ing**  a  b<*tter  secretary.  Why,  with  a 
little  effort  on  her  part,  she  could  be¬ 
come  indispensable  to  Mr.**  Evans. 
".Miss  Dunn,”  she  could  hear  him  say, 
“I  need  your  advice  .  .  .”  “Miss  Dunn, 
will  you  write  a  speech  for  me  .  . 
“.Miss  Dunn,  you’ll  have**  to  fly  to 
Washington  .  .  .” 

Jane  tmjk  a  de<‘p  breath,  flipped 
some  pap<*r  into  her  typewriter,  and 
starte<l  out  to  acrpiirc***  her  "new 
look.”  (742) 


It’s*®  fun  to  have  a  boss  who  can  do 
tricks.  Trigger  paws  the  ground  when 
asked  how  old  he  is  (and  answers  cor¬ 
rectly),  .says  his**  prayers,  does  the 
cam<-l  str«'tch— and  a  host  of  other 
difficult  feats. 

Few  Ixisses  can  boast  of  being 
harder  workers**  than  this  one.  In 
count Ie.ss  movies.  Trigger  has  borne 
his  beloved  rider  up  the  trails  to  glory, 
pursued  and**  eluded  numerous  vil¬ 
lains,  and  foiled  many  a  desperate 
fate,  VV'hen  he’s  on  the  road,  this 
sui>er-hoss-boss  has**  his  own  de  luxe, 
air-conditioned  trailer.  And  his  b<‘- 
jeweled  show-saddles  always  cause  a 
srmsation. 

Mary  will**  point  with  pride  to  the 
good  work  her  boss  do<‘s.  On  each 
rorleo  tour,  Roy  and  his  horse  take 
time  to  visit  the  children’s*'  hospitals. 
Trigger  is  a  tremendous  favorite. 
Oently  he’ll  push  a  wheel  chair  or 
muzzle  a  little  patient’s**  pillow.  The 
kids  just  love  it. 

Th<*re  was  a  time  when  Mary  John¬ 
son  wondered  whetlu'r  she  was  going 
to  lose  her  job,**  or  her  boss,  or  Ixjth. 
It  happened  in  T<‘xas  aboiit  a  year 
ago. 

A  rich  cattleman  had  his  eye  on 
Trigger,**  the  wonder  horse.  One  day 
he  and  Roy  Rogers  were  seen  in  close 
conversation.  And  word  sped  around 
that  Roy  had  been*®  offered  $1()0,(MK> 
for  his  beautiful  palomino. 

“Trigger  b«‘longs  to  all  the  kids  of'*' 
.\inerica,”  Roy  told  the  cattleman,  as 
he  declined  the  fabulous  offer.  “Tln-y 
made  stars  of  both  of  us.” 

.\s  prot)f**  that  he  meant  what  he 
said,  Roy  offered  to  issue  a  Trigger 
Ownership  Ortificate  to  any  young¬ 
ster  who**  would  write  in  for  one. 
These  certificates  declare  the  holder’s 
part-interest  in  the  big  horse.  It  is  part 
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of  Mary^'-*  johiisoii's  work  to  sriid  tfieni 
out,  and  she  dcx-sn’t  mind  that  it’s 
turning  into  a  full-time  chore  in  itself. 


The  Doctor 

Wlu)  Bt’ 

ELSIE  LEFFINGWELL 

EAHI.Y  in  LIFK,  the  normal  man 
makes  a  choice  of  careers.  There 
are  all  types  of  joljs  he  can  tackle,  but 
he  decides'  on  his  cari-er  and  learns  to 
he  ri'ally  f^ood  at  that  job. 

.•\n  exceptional  man,  with  the  re- 
sonrcj's  to  fill*  tw«)  jobs  well,  is  J. 
Oonin.  He  has  had  two  careers. 

For  years  he  was  a  physician.  He 
was  able  to*  operate  at  the  hospital, 
and  he  helped  people  Ret  well.  He 
liked  his  job  because  he  was  Rood  at  it. 

He  met  a*  channiiiR  Rirl  by  the 
name  of  Mary,  and  she  aRreed  to 
marry  him. 

(.'ronin  was  a  physician  for  some 
years,  aiaF  then  he  became  ill.  He  was 
cautioned  that  it  was  essential  that  he 
take  a  vacation.  He  had  lart  had  a  real* 
h»)liday  for  years.  He  and  his  family 
—Mary  and  their  two  boys-h'ft  for  a 
farm. 

Dr.  (.'nmin  couhl  not^  bear  beitiR 
idle.  He  dex-ided  to  try  to  write.  He 
had  no  knowledRe  of  writiiiR  styl**, 
but  he  had  a  good  deal*  to  say.  So  he 
put  his  thoughts  on  paper. 

F(rr  tliree  months  he  stayr-d  at  it. 
He  would  not  take  even  a  day  off,  but 
wrote*  all  day  and  often  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  as  well. 

'I’he  day  carm*  when  he  read  his 
story  and  felt  that  it  was  lacking.  He'* 
disliked  it  and  decided  to  destroy  it. 
He  was  discouraged,  Finally,  he  re¬ 
versed  his  decision  and  began"  writ¬ 
ing  agaiti. 

VVlien  he  was  Bnished,  he  parked 
his  script  securely  in  a  parcel  and  dis¬ 
patched  it  to  a  man'*  In*  thought 
might  buy  it.  Then  he  really  began 
his  vacation. 

Days  passed.  Then,  to  his  delight, 
he  received  notice'*  that  his  novel  was 
exceptionally  grM>d-thaf  he  would  be 
paid  well  for  it. 

Pe<jple  liked  the  story  that  he  had" 
thought  a  failure  and  bought  copies  of 
it.  Fame  made  Dr.  Cironin  stop  and 
take  stcxk  of  his  life.  He  thought  of 
the  life*®  of  an  author,  of  people  read¬ 
ing  the  messages  he  could  write  in  his 
novels.  He  changed  his  career  and 


After**  all,  how  many  girls  have  a 
boss  so  lovable  that  everyborly  wants 
a  p.nt  of  him?  (816) 


FLASH  READING* 


came  a  Wi  iler 

Ix'gan'*  to  earn  his  living  as  a  writer. 

11  yon  (h'sire,  yon  can  buy  a  story 
of  his  or  get  it  at  the  library."  I'cople 
read  his  nov<‘ls  because  they  are 
ha])py  to  share  the  thoughts  of  a  fine 
writ<*r  like  A.  J.  (aonin.  (  1(>6) 

*  yociibulary  limtltJ  to  C/iuf/cri  One  iiiiJ  luo 
of  Greyg  Shorthand  Simplified 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 
The  Will  and  Its  Action 

There  has  been  altogether  too 
much  talk  alxait  the  s«*ciet  of  sia*- 
less.  Sncci'ss  has  no  si*cret  Her  voice 
is  ringing*  through  the  market  place 
and  crying  in  tin*  wilderness,  and  the 
burden  of  her  cry  is  in  one  word-u »//. 
Any-  man  who  hears  and  h«e<ls  that 
cry  is  fully  ecjnipped  to  climb  to  the 
very  heights  of  life. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  I*  li.ise 
tri<*d  to  do  through  these  years,  it  is 
to  indent  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
in  .America  the  living  fact  that'  when 
th(;y  give  WIIJj  the  reins  and  say 
“Drive  on”,  th«*y  are  headed  tow.ird 
success.  —Dr.  H.  //.  Conti  vU  (bfi) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 
The  Ingenuity  of  Aesop 

A  Merchant,  who  was  at  one  time 
.Aesop’s  master,  ordered  preparations 
to  lx*  made  for  an  int«*ndcd  journey.* 
WIu'ii  the  burdens  were  Ix-ing  dividerl 
among  th«;  Servants,  Aesop  askerl  if 
he  might  have  the  lightest.  He  was 
told'-'  trr  choosr*  for  himself,  an<l  he 
t(»ok  up  tlie  Irasket  of  bread.  I  la* 
other  S<*rvants  laughed,  for  th.it  was 
the  heaviest  oP  all. 

When  dinnertime  c*ame,  Aesoj),  w  ho 
had  with  some  difficulty  carried  his 
load,  was  told  to  rlistribntr*  an  «*ijn.d' 
share  of  bread  all  around.  1  his 
lighteia*d  his  bnrd<*n  rme-half;  and, 
when  snppertimi*  arrivr*d,  he  got  rid 
of  tla*  n*st.®  For  the  n*st  of  the  journey 
he  had  nothing  but  tla*  Irasket  to 
carry,  and  the  other  S«*rvants,  wfiose 
Irrads  seemed  to®  get  heavier  at  every 
step  could  not  but  applaud  his  in¬ 
genuity. 

(Ingenuity  liglitens  lafxrr.)  (140) 
—Adapted  from  Aesop’s  Fables 


ho  /rtkfdhe  d6ouf 


An  FrasfrStik  won't 
teach  you  how  to  spell — 
hut  it  will  whisk  away 
spelling  mistakes  that  even 
the  best  Secretaries  ac¬ 
cidentally  make. 

Assuming  you  have  been 
well-trained  by  a  gixrd 
Secretarial  school,  your 
A AV.  pABtR  Krasi  rStik 
will  help  you  turn  out 
beautiful,  mistake-free 
letters  without  “ghosts" 
or  frizzles. 

F.RAStRSTiK  gets  into 
narrow  spaces,  takes  out 
one  letter  without  blur¬ 
ring  the  word.  Give 
yourself  the  advantage 
of  FrasirSiik  and  put 
yourself  in  the  way 
of  a  better  paying  job. 

Pick  one  up  at  your 
Dealer  today. 

TFACMFkS  FKFF  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 
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Samples 
Shipped 
on  Request 


1 


1  MULTI  PURPOSE  DESKS 
TYPEWRITER  DESKS 
BOOKKEEPING  DESKS 
ART  DESKS 

DESKS  TO  YOUR  ORDER 
POSTURE  CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM  CABINETS 


Writ*  lor  Ire*  catalog  and  ropy  oi  Im 
portani  ■ummary  -''Th«  Proj>f>r  Ubb  of  Typing 

Dcskt". 

DESKS  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  6185  BridgepKsrt  6.  Conn 


■HiAttend  theaMH 

University 
of  Denver 

1956 

SUMMER 

SESSION 

June  18  to  August  1 7 

featuring  short  courses  of  value  to 
Business  Teachers  in  2,  4,  6  and  9 
week  combinations.  Business  Edu> 
cation  authoritit*s  will  participate 
in  all  programs. 

Knjoy  fishing,  riding,  hiking,  pic¬ 
nicking  and  other  mountain  recre¬ 
ational  op|)ortunities  in  the  nearby 
Colorado  Hocki»*s. 


Sond  coupon  fyll 


DR.  JOHN  E  BINNION.  Chairmxn 
Dtpl.  of  BuMittti  Education 
Room  V2,  Businot  Adminisirtlion  Bui'ding 
Uniitriity  of  Oriivtr,  Dtmtr  2,  Colorado 

Nam* _ _ _ _ 


Addraoo- 
City _ 


.  Slnlo__ _ 


ENCOURAGE  FREE  TIME  JOBS 

(Continued  from  page  Iti) 

rlic  teacher  might  ask  the  class 
inemlxTS  what  sjjecific  jobs  could  be 
done  by  the  students  tt»  help  run  the 
class.  As  each  student  ofb-rs  a  sug- 
g<‘slion,  it  might  Is-  listed  on  the 
l>oard.  I'he  list  will  Ik;  a  long  one: 

•  t  change  the  wall  calendar  at  the 
«-nd  of  die  month. 

•  ('hange  the  t<*acher’s  desk  cal¬ 
endar  daily. 

•  last  needed  machine  repairs  on 
the  wall  chart  provided. 

•  (dean  machines,  change  ribbons, 
dust  desk,  demonstration  stand,  file 
drawers,  etc. 

•  Keep  up-to-date  bulletin-board 
displays  of  work  done,  topics  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  announcements. 

•  Erase  the  Ixiard  when  material  is 
no  long<‘r  to  Ik;  used. 

•  Bass  out  or  collect  pap«;rs,  sup¬ 
plies,  Ixxiks. 

•  Pick  up  pa|)crs,  mend  Ixxiks, 
keep  machines  c-ovr-red. 

•  (.'heck  attendance,  hoinewoik, 
and  many  of  tiu;  daily  lessons. 

•  Keep  ti-achc-r’s  desk  and  their 
own  in  order-pencils  sharpened,  pens 
filled. 

•  Straighten  and  clean  out  Hies 
periodically.  Replace-  worn-out  fold¬ 
ers;  set  up  new  ones. 

•  Adjust  blinds,  windows,  temper¬ 
ature  according  to  schixil  policy. 

•  Orient  new  students  (traicsfer- 
rees).  Explain  the  work  Ix-ing  done; 
show  where  su|)plies  are. 

•  Help  to  plan  the  lessons  and  to 
know  course  objectives. 

•  Pr(X)fr<-ad  and  grade  certain  as¬ 
signments. 

I  Point  Up  Similarities 

Oiscuss  with  your  students  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  Ix-tween  the  classrrxrm  work 
and  office  work.  For  example,  at 
scIkxjI  a  student  might  help  orient  a 
new  student;  on  the  job,  an  employee 
might  Ik*  askr-d  to  orient  a  newly- 
hirr-d  worker. 

Expect  your  students  to  do  these 
jobs-do  not  assign  them.  I.«t  students 
know  that  it  will  be  really  appreciated 
if  the  Ixiard  is  erased,  the  files 
stay  straightened,  and  so  forth.  In¬ 
form  them  that  the  scissors,  screw¬ 
driver,  c(‘lloph.uie  tajK*,  and  other 
■  ((uipinent  is  for  tJiem  to  u.se. 

Expecting  students  to  exercise  initi- 
.itive  wh<-u  they  have  free  time  and  to 
take  res^xKisibility  for  all  the  work 
that  must  Ik*  done  will  develop  good 
workers— for  both  school  and  office. 


REDUCING  TYPING  ERRORS 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

pulses  cross  over  to  the  other  side, 
then,  finger  movements  that  should 
be  made  by  the  muscles  of  one  side 
are  made  by  muscles  of  the  other  side, 
rhe  patterns  of  motor  impulses  foi 
identical  movements  of  corresponding 
lingers  of  the  two  hands  are  substan- 
tialiy  idi-ntical. 

I.earning  ex«-rcises  for  preventing 
or  reducing  transposition  errors  should 
lx-  such  as  to:  (1)  develop  habits  of 
lixiking  carefully  at  each  letter  as  it 
is  typed;  (2)  eijuali/e  the  sjH-ed  of 
visual  response  to  visual  iinpiilsi-s  so 
all  fingers  use  the  eye-finger  route; 
(3)  str(;ngthen  the  eye-finger  reflexes 
for  each  s<‘t  of  corresponding  fingers. 

The  eye-finger  reflex  for  a  letter  is 
strength(‘n(‘d  by  typing  that  letter  in 
serpience  with  each  of  the  other  let¬ 
ters  most  frequently  substituted  for  it. 
.\s  the  e  and  i  are  most  freiiuenth 
transposed,  learning  exercises  contain¬ 
ing  the  ic  and  ei  seipiences  should  be 
us<-d.  (July  one  of  these  sequences 
should  be  presented  at  a  time  in  copy 
containing  all  the  common  ic  words 
appearing  in  order  of  length  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  recognition,  as  in  sentences 
like;  The  H  ire  ties  on  the  upper  tiei 
of  the  ne\c  pier  uere  ueak  said  the 
man  u  ilh  the  sad  mien  u  lto  used  cmd 
in  lieu  of  u  ire. 

Only  after  .satisfactory  speed  and 
accuracy  have  Ix-en  reached  on  the 
ie  words  should  similarly  constructed 
copy  containing  ei  sr*quenct;s  lx-  used 
III  .sentences  like:  The  heir  to  the  vein 
of  gold  laid  a  veil  on  the  rein  of  his 
horse.  Finally,  for  ri-view  and  testing, 
copy  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  se- 
<|uences  should  be  used  and  iK-casion- 
ally  retyped. 

Reducing  Other  Transpositions 

Similar  copy  containing  sequences 
of  the  pairs  of  letters  most  frequently 
transposed-y-t,  k-d,  h-g,  u-r,  f-f,  and 
/-.s— should  be  assigned  for  learning. 
When  only  a  few  words  with  imme¬ 
diate  .sequences  of  the  transposed  let¬ 
ter  can  be  found,  then  words  with 
other  letters  between  the  transposed 
letter  will  have  to  be  used,  e.  g.:  yet 
and  toy  for  y-t,  kid  and  dike  for  k-d, 
hog  and  gush  for  g-/i,  Sal  and  lass  for 
l-s.  Intelligent  teaching  of  typewriting 
re(iuir<*s  finding  tin-  causes  for  low 
s|K‘ed  and  errors,  then  constructing 
l«-aruing  exercis<-s  to  prevent  or  rein- 
«-<ly  discoverable  failures  in  learning 
.iiid/or  t(‘aching. 

( This  concludes  the  Harnhart  serU'.s) 


BUSINESS  ElJUC.VnON  WORI.I) 


GRADUATES  TRAINED  ON  BURROUGHS 
CAN  FIND  JOBS  OUlCKLY 


For  any  8ch(K)l  with  bualneas  machine  classea, 
that  headline  statement  is  mighty  important. 

First  of  all,  it’s  a  fact.  In  thousands  of  com¬ 
panies  using  Burroughs  machines,  the  men 
who  do  the  hiring  have  a  definite  preference 
for  Burroughs-trained 
o|)erators.  And  second, 
it’s  a  tip-off  that  when 
you  train  your  studenta 
the  Burroughs  way  you 
make  it  easier  for  them 
to  find  good  jobs. 

You  make  it  easy  for  your  sch<K)l,  too.  Easy 
to  teach.  Burroughs  machines  are  so  simple 
in  design,  so  highly  automatic,  and  so  easy  to 
use,  that  students  like  them.  What’s  more, 
they’re  m  durably  built  that  you’ll  get  more 
use  out  of  them  — with  remarkably  low  main¬ 
tenance  cost. 


'I’o  do  yourself,  your 
ach(K)l  and  students  a 
favor,  call  your  near<«t 
Burroughs  office  for  full 
information.  Or  write 
to  the  address  l)el(iW. 


TRAINING  AIDS  AVAILABLE 

Burroughs  has  prepared  many  helpful  train¬ 
ing  aids,  hast'd  on  long  exjierience  with  offic*e 
methods  and  pnKretlures,  to  assist  teachers  in 
planning  instruction  courses. 

Burroughs  textb<M)ks,  practice  work  forms, 
and  other  materials  are  available  to  lM>th 
public  and  private*  sch(M)ls.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  call  your  local  Burrouglis  representa¬ 
tive,  or  write  direct  to  Burroughs  ('or|>oration, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

uml  are  tra4l#*>marlia. 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  TH 


ERE’s  Burroughs 
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VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS  -  I  lif 
f^isU'si  iiiarKin  of  all.  In<li(al<tr\ 

show  cxait  l<Matioti  on  niaiKiii  scale. 

INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN  -  I  eat  h 
on  ihe  inaihine  that  Kives  yon  the  “(^nitk- 
Nwilih"  plalen,  lhal  makes  ihe  VisOmalii  a 
s|M‘(  iaii/eil  wrilin^  nuthine. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING  —  Save  inilet 
!  “leaih"  with  one  spate  movenieni  of  the 
lever  for  siiiKle  spatiiiK;  Iwo  spate  movenieni 


for  (lonhie  spatinf{:  not  .  .  .  thiee  spare  move¬ 
ment  for  all  spaiin);s. 

FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS- 
(ainvenienlly  plateti  on  fating  panel;  instant, 
pittision  set  ami  clear;  simplifies  tahulalion 
retpiiieil  in  all  types  of  professional  work. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING  —  Simplifies  riKhi 
margin  justification  ami  "error  correction  " 

ALL  THE  "PROFESSIONAL”  FEATURES 
—  assuring  a  Ihorotigli  preparation  for  the 
hnsiness  world. 


.  .  .  PRICED  AT  A  LOW. 
LOW  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  PRICE! 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

678  Front  Avo.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

67i  Ffoeil  Awt.,  H.  W..  Oeaod  >ap*dt.  BAtchigan 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Without  obligation,  please  tend  me  more  information 
about  the  R.  C.  Allen  VitOmatic  Typewriter,  , 

NAME -  -  _ 

SCHCX>1  _ _  -  -- 

ADDRESS _ _  _ 

CITY - ZONE _ STATE _ 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


R.C.Allen 


Report 


Ford  Foondatioti  Grants  $210  Million 

...to  raise  salaries  of  teachers  in  615  four-yetir 
liberal  arts  and  science  colleges.  All  regionally  ac¬ 
credited  private  colleges  and  universities  received 
a  grant  approximating  their  1954-55  payroll  for  in¬ 
structors  in  liberal  arts  and  the  sciences.  Each  grant 
was  put  on  an  endowment  basis  for  the  first  ten  years, 
during  which  time  only  its  income  could  be  used  and 
that  only  for  salary  purposes.  After  ten  years,  both 
principal  and  income  may  be  used  for  any  reason.  In 
addition,  126  schools,  who  "led  the  way  in  their  re¬ 
gion"  in  improving  faculty  salaries,  split  up  $50  mil¬ 
lion  that  the  Foundation  had  appropriated  from  its 
assets  in  March,  1955.  This  "accomplishment  grant"  may 
be  used  for  salaries  or  for  any  other  academic  need. 

Du  Pont  Gives  Nearly  Million  Dollars 

...to  improve  teaching  in  100  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  The  aid,  which  is  for  the  next  academic  year, 
is  part  of  an  annual  program  of  the  Du  Pont  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  fund  for  aid  to  teaching 
totals  $445,000.  In  large  part,  the  grants  are  in¬ 
tended  to  advance  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  Other  aid  is  given  for  research,  annistnnt- 
ships,  and  fellowships. 


NBTA  Elects  New  Officers  and  Board  at  Cincinnati 


Leslie  J.  Whale  (seated,  riaht),  mpervusor  of  business  education  in  I)e 
troit,  Michiffan,  is  now  NBTA  president.  Other  members  elected  were 
•  seated)  R.  L.  Thvdtethwaite,  ana  Doris  Crank,  board  members.  Standing 
are  (1.  to  r.)  Russell  J.  Hosier,  7955  president  and  hoard  member;  Milo  Kirk- 
jtatrick,  hoard  member;  Robert  P.  Bell,  treasurer;  Mary  Plunkett,  secorul 
vice-president;  A.  Dmiuld  Beattie,  first  vice-president;  and  Carl  H.  Cummings, 
secretary. 


PlOPLi 


•  1).  D.  l,e.s.stMil>erry,  professor  of 
(‘ducatioii  at  the  University  of  Pltts- 
Irurgli,  rt*cfivr(l  tlie  1955  Jiihn  Robert 
Cri'Kg  Award  in  Business  Education 
at  tlie  annual  haiK|uet  of  the  National 
Business  Teaclu*rs  AssiK'iation,  held  in 
Caneinnati,  December  30,  1955.  The 


1).  1).  Lkssknukiuiy 
.  .  .  the  award  served  at  the  baruiin  t 


award  includes  a  citation  for  the  re- 
cipi(*nt’s  contrilnitions  to  husiiu'ss  etln- 
cation  and  a  cash  gift  of  $500,  Iroth 
provided  hy  the  firegg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  (com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

In  conferring  this  year’s  honor  on 
Dr.  Lr'ssenix-rry,  Helen  Reynolds,  of 
New  York  University,  the  chairman  of 
the  Adrninisirative  fJommittee  for  the 
Award,  read  a  citation  that  follows 
in  part;  "To  David  Daniel  Eess<*n- 
berry— For  his  notable  contributions 
as  an  educational  philosopher,  as  a 
dynamic  and  magnetic  teacher,  and  as 
an  inspiring  speaker;  for  his  enduring 
and  effective  efforts  toward  the  im¬ 
provement,  expansion,  and  enrichment 
of  business  education;  for  his  resource¬ 
ful  pioneering  in  .  .  .  business-teacher 
training.  .  . 

L<-ssenb<;iTy  is  perliaps  best  known 
for  his  contributions  to  typewriting  in- 
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DllCiJI  atrial 

KUanl  ORDER  FOR  THE 

LOWSTON  DEE-R-TEE 

TYPi  CLEANER 

.  .  .  iy(t  brush  evgr  Foe*  of 
Fyp«>  If  b«coin«t  shiny  new. 
No  liquids  So  uso  .  .  .  olimi- 
notes  soiling  of  hands  and 
i  clothing.  They  are  long  last- 
1  ing.  Fit  all  tygawritors,  spo- 
t  cify  if  noodod  for  Royals. 

W  LANSDALE 
\  PRODUCTS 
^CORPORATION 

r: 

Bon  SAB,  Lantdolo,  Ro. 

SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

SUMMIR  SESSIONS 
Jwn*  2S  •  Awg.  4;  Aug.  6  •  S«pt.  1 


NumtroM  couriei  will  be  offered  in  oil  divisions 
of  fbe  University — groduote  and  undergraduate 

faculty  includes  many  distinguished  professors 
Organised  social,  culturol,  and  recreational 
activities  are  provided.  Comfortable  rooms  ovoil- 
oble  on  ond  near  the  campus.  Summer  climote  is 
delighttul. 

For  BULLETItf,  write  to  Dean  of  Summer 
Session,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeies  7, 


NEW!  COMPLETELY  REWRITTEN! 


Money  Management, 
Your  Shopping 
Dollar 


The  ability  to  obtain  the  best  buy  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort  is  the  goal  of  wise  shopping.  "Money  Man¬ 
agement,  Your  Shopping  Dollar"  is  packed  with  information 
on:  where  to  shop,  when  to  shop,  how  to  judge  merchandise, 
how  to  read  labels  intelligently,  and  how  to  understand  pay¬ 
ment  plans.  This  booklet  is  especially  applicable  to  classroom 
use  because  it  links  personal  shopping  problems  with  the 
broader  aspects  of  our  over-all  national  economy. 

YOUR  OWN  COPY  FREE  I 

We  feel  that  you  will  find  this  new 
booklet  valuable  in  your  teaching  of 
money  management.  It  has  been 
prepared  with  the  help  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval  of  educators, 
business  leaders  and  consumers. 


FREE  I  Nuw  Booli!cl  — "Your  Shopping  Dollar 
Houtuhold  Finonc*  Corporation 
Coniumer  Educolion  Dept.  No.  BW-2-56 
919  N  Michigan  Avu.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

Plmat»  und  m*  my  Urn*  copy  of  "Money  Monoge- 
ment,  Your  Shopping  Dollar.”  I  would  oho  fife 
.  copiei  of  /Of  each  and  a  free  copy  of 

the  Money  Management  Program  folder 

Nome  .  . . . 

Addrcii  _ 

City - Zonu _ Slolg _ 


Practiiu!  (iniJe\  \fur 
Better 


Consumei  [ducation  Depailment 

HOUSEHOLD 


Diructor,  Coniumer  Education  Dept. 
Houiehold  Finance  Corporation 


structioii.  Hf  is  a  past-president  of 
.NBTA,  EBTA,  Tri-State,  BEA,  and 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  From  1930  to  1955 
Lessenberry  was  dirt*ttor  of  courses  in 
business  education  and  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  is  still  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University’s  School  of  T'.ducation. 

Heading  the  Board  of  Selection  for 
the  1955  Cregg  Award  was  Bussell  J. 
Hosier,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  E.  (.1.  Mc-Gill,  UBEIA  president, 
has  been  selected  “Man  of  the  VV^eek” 
by  the  Emporia  (Kansas)  Daily 
Gazette.  He  was  cited  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  service  as  head  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  an<l  business  education  depart¬ 
ment  at  Emprtria  State  Teachers 
Clollege.  His  d(‘i)artment  is  reported 
to  turn  out  anniiully  more  business 
teachers  than  any  other  Kansas  col- 
lege. 

•  D.  E.  Carmichael,  Michigan 
State  University,  won  the  annual 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Heseareh  Award  for 
his  Ph.D.  stiiily,  “Teacher-Pupil  Plan¬ 
ning  in  Business  Education.”  The 
award  was  presented  at  the  fraternity’s 
banquet  held  during  the  NBTA  meet¬ 
ing  in  Cincinnati. 

Second  place  wi*nt  to  Bonnie  Eoek- 
wottd.  Southern  Illinois  University,  for 


C.  L.  Cahmichaki. 

.  .  .  atvard-tvinnina  thesis 


her  thesis,  “A  Study  of  the  Ciharae- 
teristics  and  Duties  of  Ortified  Pro¬ 
fessional  Secretaries.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  went  to  Ha/.el  Flood,  and  William 
Selden. 

•  Agnes  Lebeda,  assi.stant  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Department  of  Business 
Education,  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Cedar  Falls,  was  awarded  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Immediately 
prior  to  her  appointment  at  Iowa 
State  Teachers  in  19.53,  she  was  as¬ 
sistant  professor  f)f  ec-onomics  and 
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The  Heyer  Conqueror 
prints  in  1  to  5  colors  at  a  fraction  ^ 
of  a  cent  per  copy  .  .  .  without  effort. 
Price  lists,  Bulletins,  Forms,  Menus— 
in  fact  anything  typed,  written  or 
drawn  on  the  master  .  .  .  from  post¬ 
card  to  9  X  14  in.  sheets  .  .  .  simply 
pour  out  of  this  new  duplicator.  A 
touch  of  the  button  starts  the  motor 
and  feed  ,  .  ,  and  when  the  last  sheet 
IS  fed  It  turnsoff  automatically.  Quickly 
multiplies  your  thoughts  and  efforts  a 
hundredfold  at  very  low  cost.  It  "Al 
ways  Makes  a  Good  Impression  " 


at  the  touch 
of  a  button 
you  can  print 
'  1W  copies 
per  minute 


New  officers  of  tho  Sotithcni  HEA  tierr  choseti  iti  Novroihor  of  last  ijcar  at 
thi’  associations  aunnal  mectiuf’  in  St.  Ectcrshurf',  FEtrula.  Starulin^f  arc 
(left  to  riRlit):  treasurer,  Vernon  Anderson,  of  Murray  (Kentucky)  State 
Colic f’c;  .second  vice-president,  Theodore  Woodward,  of  Ce(trf’e  Veahody 
College  for  Teachers;  president,  Gladys  Johnson,  of  Little  Hock,  Arkansas;  first 
cice-president,  Harry  Huffman,  of  Virginia  Tech.  Hlackshurg;  and  past-presi¬ 
dent,  Vernon  A.  Miusselman,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Seated  are  (/.  to  r.); 
regional  memhership  chairman,  Lois  Frazier,  trf  Meredith  iUtllene,  Halei^h, 
\orth  Carolina;  editor.  Marie  Louise  Frauques  of  Southwest  Louisiana  Institute; 
and  secretary,  Lucy  Hohiruson,  of  Milled^eville,  Georaia. 


AUTOMATIC 

ELECTRIC 


business  adinini.stratioii  at  W'aslibiirii 
.Municipal  University,  Top«*ka,  Kansas. 
She  Tias  publi.sliecl  several  articles. 

•  Milton  S.  TTriggs  has  been  elected 
a.ssistant  superintendent  of  scIkkjIs  in 
charge  of  secondary  education  at  New 
Bedford,  Massacliusetts.  A  former 
b<M)kkeeping  editor  for  Bi'sinkss  Edu¬ 
cation  Wriiu.D  and  author  of  South 
VN'estern’s  arithmrtic  pad,  Briggs  was 
serving  this  fall  as  acting  principal  of 
.New  Bedford  Ifigh  ScIum)!. 

Briggs  has  taught  in  New  Bedford 
public  sch(K)l.s  for  the  past  24  years. 
He  has  fx^'u  assistant  principal  of  the 
high  sch(H)l  in  charge  of  the  business 
education  departmr'ut  for  the  past  six 
years.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Hlirxle  Island. 

•  Jacquelin  A.  MacNaughton  has 
been  named  an  assistant  professor  of 
business  education  at  Hunter  (Jollege, 
.New  York.  She  was  an  instructor. 

•  Forrest  FI.  Barr,  of  Grand  Bapids, 
Michigan,  was  the  first  member  to 
register  at  the  NBTA’s  annual  conven¬ 


tion  in  (.'ineinnati.  He  is  chainnan  of 
th(>  business  d(‘partment  al  Union 
High  School,  CJraiid  Bapids.  Mr.  Harr 
was  also  the  first  member  to  register 
at  the  19.53  convention  in  St.  I.oiiis. 


•  The  National  Association  .tnd 
(xjuncil  of  Business  Schools  has  <-lect- 
ed  I.  W,  Stevens,  Salt  Fake  (’ity,  as 
its  president  for  1959.  The  group’s 
annual  convention  was  held  at  (Jhi- 
cago  in  Novernln'r, 

Other  officf'rs  chos<*n  were;  vue- 
president,  Charles  K.  I'ahrier,  (iharhis- 
ton.  South  Carolina;  .s<*eretary,  A.  Bay- 
mond  Jack.son,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  treasurer,  Hugh  T.  Barnes,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado.  MemlM-rs  of  the  board 
of  directors  are:  Bichard  D.  Pickett, 
Charles  W,  Churchman,  David  D. 
Edmondson,  Bolx-rt  W.  Sneden,  Wal¬ 
ter  Kamprath,  C.  I.  BlackwiMxl,  John 
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r.  Vetter,  and  Klizal)eth  C.  Murray. 

The  1956  crinverition  was  tentative¬ 
ly  scheduled  for  November  7-11  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  1955  convention  was  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  Accrediting  Com- 
rnisfion  for  Business  Schools.  New 
members  elected  were:  C,  H.  Hud¬ 
son,  Bangor,  Maine;  H.  O.  Balls, 
Nashville,  Teimessee;  Bruce  F.  Cates, 
Waterloo,  Iowa;  and  Claude  E.  Yates, 
San  Francisco. 

•  The  American  Personnel  and 
( >uidaBoe  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  25-29.  The  keynote 
speaker  will  be  Harold  R.  W.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  chairman  of  the  Division  of 


SiK'iul  Foundations  of  Education, 
Ceorge  Pealxxiy  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

•  The  Catholic  Business  Education 
Association’s  national  convention  will 
be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on 
April  4  and  5.  Theme  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  “Women  in  Industry." 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Statler 
Hotel. 

The  Midwest  unit  of  CBEA  will 
host  the  convention.  Unit  chairman. 
Sister  M.  Therese,  O.S.F'.,  Aurora, 
Illinois,  will  be  the  general  convention 
chairman. 

•  The  Alabama  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  held  its  annual  con- 


tcrence  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
at  Tuscaloosa,  in  Octolier.  Featured 
speakers  were  Daniel  H.  Kruger  and 
Robert  Van  Voorhis,  both  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama.  Program  chair¬ 
men  were  Mrs.  Nellie  Ward  and 
Martha  C.  Smith. 

•  The  Catholic  BE  A,  Central  Unit, 
held  its  fourth  regional  convention 
at  Cincirmati  in  November.  P'eatured 
speaker  was  Vernon  Musselman,  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  spoke 
on  the  convention  theme,  "Utilizing 
Community  Resources.” 

•  The  Southwestern  Private  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  New  Orleans  in 
November.  The  new  ofiSc-ers  elected 
were;  president,  BLsh  Mathis,  Pass 
Christian,  Mississippi;  vice-president, 
Roy  Blackwood,  Oklahoma  City;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  H.  J.  Warr,  Amarillo, 
Texas;  and  board  members,  C.  M. 
Withcrington,  Carl  W.  Durham,  M. 
H.  Wiley,  and  D.  L.  Sanders. 

Officers  for  the  business-teacher 
section  are:  president,  Mrs.  Bemit'e 
Harrigan,  Hou.ston,  Texas;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Mary  L.  King,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas;  and  secretary,  Mrs.  Maxine 
Matthews,  Houston. 

•  The  Western  Business  Education 
fionferencr;  will  emphasize  business 
education  as  a  leader  of  industry  at 
its  Seattle  (Washington)  convention, 
March  29-31,  The  main  sjieaker  will 
lie  Arthur  Olm<*r,  director  of  training, 
Borung  Airplane  Company.  Other 
speakers  include  I'red  Winger,  Ann 
lirewington,  Samuel  Wanous,  and 
(Jene  Kosy. 

•  The  Ixiuisiana  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  elected  its  roster 
of  officers  for  the  current  year.  They 
are:  president,  Ruth  Bruner,  North¬ 
western  I..ouisiana  College;  treasurer, 
Polly  lx)u  Hicks;  and  four  regional 
vic‘e-presid<*nts,  M,  Wooten  (Mon¬ 
roe),  Oncil  C.  Dccoteau  (Southeastern 
Louisiana  College),  Mrs.  F.  J.  Nugent 
(I..afayette),  and  Jennie  Wilkie  (Alex¬ 
andria).  The  secretary  will  be  ap- 
|K)inted  later. 

•  The  Tenth  Biennial  National 
Council  meeting  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
was  attended  by  50  persons  in  No¬ 
vember.  Herliert  Tonne  presided  over 
the  session,  which  was  held  at  Spen¬ 
cer,  Indiana.  Topics  discassed  includ¬ 
ed  the  casebook  project,  business  edu¬ 
cation  index,  new  admission  policies, 
revision  of  the  constitution,  and  re¬ 
search  summaries. 

,  Entries  for  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
Research  Award  ( 1955  studies) 
should  lx*  sent  Ixdore  March  15  to 


Two  Unique  Practice-set  Approaches 
to  More  Effective 
Business-Machine  Training 


Meehan 

Kahn 


How  to  Use 

FULL-KEYBOARD  ADDING  MACHINES 

How  to  Use 

TEN-KEY  ADDING  MACHINES 

•  Organized  for  flexibility  .  .  .  they  can  be  used  to  develop 
from  minimum  basic  operating  skill  to  maximum  vocational 
proficiency  .  .  .  they  allow  you  to  trim  your  courses  to  meet 
the  interests  of  students  within  the  time  available. 

•  Short,  simple,  thorough  . . .  and  completely  lesson-planned. 

•  Fully  illustrated  .  .  .  machines,  techniques,  printed  tapes. 

•  Realistic  .  .  .  problems  appear  in  typewriter  type  and  in 
handwriting,  just  as  students  will  encounter  the  work  in 
business. 

Gregg  Publishing  Division 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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Business  Training" 

Reprints  Available  j 

a  24- page  booklet  containing  the  | 

best  of  the  series  that  appeared  | 
in  BEW  for  the  past  two  years.  1 
Here,  in  one  handy  reference 
manual,  you’ll  find  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  solving  your  own 
equipment  and  layout  problems 
— ideas  that  have  worked  in 
other  schools  and  can  work  for 
you.  Single  copy  price:  50  cents.  ' 

Other  reprints  available:  | 

"Typewriting  Clotiroom  Manage-  | 

ment"  (February,  March,  April,  and  il| 

May,  1955)  and  "How  Old  Are  Your 
Typewriter!?"  (September,  1954),  by  | 

Alan  C.  Lloyd.  16  paget.  Price:  35  cents  | 

*  copy.  I 

"General  Business:  Student  Projects  | 

that  Will  Intensify  Learnings,"  by  | 

Alan  C.  Lloyd;  March,  April,  june,  and  | 

September,  1954.  8  pages.  Price:  25  I 

cents  a  copy.  | 


'The  Use  of  Dramatics  to  Recruit 
More  Business  Majors,"  by  Helen  H. 
Green;  january,  1953.  Price:  10  cents  a 
copy. 

"Is  Teaching  a  Profession?"  by  J. 
Milnor  Dorey;  November,  1954.  Price: 
10  cents  a  copy. 

"Mimeograph  Duplication — A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance,"  by  Abrahaifa 
Kroll;  June,  1953.  Price:  10  cents  a  copy. 


Reprint  Department  j 

Business  Education  World  i 

330  West  42  Street  | 

New  York  36,  New  York  | 

I  am  enclosing  $  .  in  (cash, 

check,  money  order)  for  which  please  j 

send  me  the  following  reprints:  ' 

No.  of  Copies 


Nome  of  Reprint  . 


Or.  John  L.  Howe,  C^ollege  ol  Kduca- 
tion.  University  ol  North  Dakota, 
C.rand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

e  The  California  BEA  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  1956  convention  for 
March  25-27  at  the  Sheraton- F'alace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco.  This  year’s 
theme  will  be  “I  lutnan  Relations  and 
Easiness  Education.”  Fropram  chair¬ 
men  are  Jerry  C^resci,  Everett  Silvia, 
and  Charles  Ohinan,  all  of  the  City 
ColleRe  of  San  FrancLsco. 

o  Correction:  The  Tri-State  BEA 
has  elected  Catherine  ('asillo.  New 
Kensington,  Pennsylvania,  second 
vice-president  for  1955-56.  This  sub¬ 
stitution  should  be  made  for  the 
listing  that  apjH'ars  in  the  January 
issue  of  BEW’. 


SCHOOLS 


•  Columbia  University  is  offering 
working  scholarships  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  w'ish  to  earn  while  they 
learn  in  the  business  education  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Tc;achers  College. 
The  scholarships  reijuin:  .55  hours  of 
work  each  week  in  the  offices  of  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  professors.  Tliey  are 
worth  approximat«*ly  $2,900  a  year, 
based  on  a  twelve-month  jx-iiod  of 
service.  Free  tuition  is  inchuled  for 
as  much  as  sixteen  .semester  hours  of 
work  during  the  academic  year. 

Most  of  the  positions  involve  s<*c- 1 
retarial  work  and  rerjuire  from  av«T- 
age  to  sup<‘rior  skills.  A  few  ]H)sitioiis 
exist  in  selling  and  acetiunting.  Per¬ 
sons  interest«*<l  should  write  to  Mary 
Ellen  Oliverio,  Teaihers  College 
Columbia  University,  New  York  27, 
New  York. 

•  W'ayne  University’s  ('e)llege  of 
Education  will  again  give  cr«-dit  for  a 
Euroix-an  Study  Tour  in  f^omparativ*- 
Education.  Conduct<‘d  by  William 
H<*itz,  tlie  tour  will  leave  Detroit  on 
June  19  and  return  Septemlxr  2. 
Eight  hours  of  graduate  r»r  under¬ 
graduate  credits  may  Ik*  <*arned. 

Further  details  may  Ik*  obtained  by 
writing  to  Professor  Reitz,  College  of 
Education,  Wayne  University,  i)e-  t 
troit,  Michigan. 


•  All  metal— one  piece 

•  Enameled  finish  in 
Gray,  Tan  or  Green 

•  7''s(ide  X  9V2'' 
high,  base  5" 
deep 

•  Holds  typing  text 
books  without 
tipping 


SCHOOL  TESTED 
Teacher  Approved 


The  Liberty  Copyholder  holds  text  at  cor¬ 
rect  eye  level  an»f  angle  for  faster,  better 
typing,  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one 
ORDiR  NOtW  by  Mail  it  not  avoilabl*  from 
your  local  •folionpr. 


BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

00€Ofd  Storagm  IqyipamM  Stnem  1919 
730  S.  IWWn  St.  •  ChUmgq  9,  M.  Bf -2 


Al  I  Meta  I  •  •  . 
Cushioned  .  .  . 


ADJUSTABLE 

TYPEWRITER 

table! 


Name 

School 

Address 

City 


1 1  •  Thr?  Ministry  of  Education  of 

I  Flthiopia  has  ojicnings  in  tfie  govern¬ 
ment  Commercial  School  located  in 
the  capital,  Addis  Ahaha.  The  posi- 
I  tions  are  in  business  English,  biisinr*ss 
I  training,  arx'Oiinting,  shrirthand,  and 
j  tyix'writing. 

I  Experienced  teachers  are  desired. 
J  The  salary  is  $.5,6fK)  a  year.  Free 


ADJUSTABLE  UNIT 

Elevates  writing  bed  from  36"  to  29*A" 

ALL  Connections  from  writing  bed  to 
table  mounted  in  rubberl  No  vibrating 
or  pounding. 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  SCHOOLS 
Write  for  Literature 

SEMCO  SALES 

PINELLAS  INT.  AIRPORT  ST.  PETERSftURO,  HA. 
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NOW  AVAILABLE.... 
Butinett  Teachers  Guide  to  Free 
Vituol  Aids  for  1955-1956 

Tb«  mo«t  convict*  listiMf  evoilobi*  of  tfc* 
•oorco*  from  which  you  moy  obtain  tho  following 
ViMol  Aids  for  MO  in  yovr  clossroom  frco  of 
char9o:  fosttrs.  Charts,  Graphs,  Mops,  SampUs, 
Eihibits,  Displays,  Mopaziaos,  Sollotins,  Quartor- 
lios,  Soohlots  Availoblo  in  Class  Qvoiilitios, 
films — froo  Roiital  and  Loan,  filmstrips — froo 
Rontal  and  Loan 

Tho  now  Guido  may  bo  obtoinsd  for  $1.50. 
A  Postcord  will  brinp  you  your  Guido  by  return 
moil.  Wo  will  bill  you  lotort  Moil  to: 

BUSINESS  TEACHERS  GUIDE 

BOX  114'W,  CONWAY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


living  quarters  and  transportation  are 
provided.  An  annuul  leave  of  six 
weeks  with  pay  is  given,  as  well  as 
eligibility  for  four  weeks  of  sick  leave 
with  pay.  The  school  year  extends 
from  alxiut  Sfiptcrnlx-r  20  to  alxiut 
July  20.  Teaching  duties  require  alxxit 
25  pt'riods  a  week,  plus  two  hours  of 
additional  duties.  Wives  of  appointed 
teachers  may  qualify  as  high  schotil 
teachers  at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000, 
less  as  elementary  teachers, 
j  Interested  applicants  should  write 
I  to  W.  Naguih,  P.t).  Box  1686,  Addis 
Ahaba,  Kthiopia. 

Six  graduate  a.ssistant ships  for 


with  perfect  pen-on-paper  performance! 

P-XPi-Ris  AUKi-.F.  that  shorthand  should  be  written  with  constant, 
free-flowing  ink  fur  the  greatest  speed,  ease,  and  clarity.  The 
(■regg  Oltirial  Kountain  Pen  is  the  one  especially  designed  for 
the  proficient  shorthand  writer  ...  in  class  ...  on  the  job. 

Instant  flow  start,  uniformly  legible  writing  line,  sharp 
contrast,  balanced  for  long  effortless  takes. 

Take  the  official,  with  all  these  qualities,  and  glide  its 
14-carat  gold  point  over  the  page  of  an  Oflicial  Ciregg  Short¬ 
hand  NfHrhooli.  There  .  .  .  you  have  the  ultimate  in  dictation 
case  and  transcription  comfort.  Quality  paper,  accurately 
ruled,  140  pages  for  satin-smooth  practice.  And  its  friction 
feet  keep  the  notebtxik  in  exact  transcription  position. 

Plan  to  put  this  skill-sure  combination  into  action  today. 

Make  them  official  with  every  member  of  your  class.  You'll 
feel  the  difference  immediately. 

The  Official  Pen:  Only  $5.75.  Twenty  per  cent  teacher's 
discount  on  orders  of  six  or  more. 

The  Official  Notehtwk:  $2.25  per  d»>/cn,  net.  I  ess  f<M 
quantity  orders. 

Order  from  your  nearest  Gregg  office. 

GREGG  SUPPLIES  DEPARTMENT 

New  York  56,  330  W.  42nd  St.  L'hicago  30,  4655  Chase  Ave.,  I.incolnwood 

San  Francisco  4,  68  Post  St. 


1955-56  have  lieen  announced  by  the 
business  and  business  education  de¬ 
partment  at  Kansas  .State  Teachers 
(Allege,  P^rnporia. 

Nona  Berghaus  is  teaching  elemen¬ 
tary  typewriting  at  the  college.  Har¬ 
old  (Cannon  is  an  instnictor  in  Ac- 
c-ounting  I  and  Business  (Calculations. 
.Mrs.  Nellie  J.  .Mitchell  is  doing  secre¬ 
tarial  wrrrk  in  the  departmrnt.  Harold 
Bedner  teaches  courses  in  Business 
Calculations  and  (Calculating  Ma¬ 
chines.  Maurice  PC.  Cuy  is  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  Accounting  I  atitl  H.  V.  S.  Kirk- 
endall  is  te.iching  SaU'srnan.ship. 


GtNiRAL 


•  A  minimum  annual  salary  ot 
$4,(XX)  for  Ix'giiining  teachers  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  has  lx*en  advocat<*d  by  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schfxjl  Principals.  A  resolution 
approved  at  the  closing  session  of  its 
thnx'-day,  seventy-first  annual  confer¬ 
ence  also  called  on  th<^  1956  New 
York  .State  legislature  to  provide 
$9, (KM)  a  year  for  fully  (pialilied  teach¬ 
ers  after  ten  years’  service.  “Present 
salary  scales,"  the  ass(K-iatioii  said, 
“are  failing  to  attract  suificieiit  num- 
IxTs  of  able  teachers  into  the  class- 
rcMnns." 

•  A  program  of  financial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  higher  education  has  been 
announced  by  the  Manufacturers 
Tru.st  Company,  New  York  (City.  Com¬ 
mencing  in  1956,  the  company  will 
match  employr*e  contributions  to  the 
college  or  university  from  which  they 
received  th«‘ir  degree,  up  to  an  an¬ 
nual  limit  of  $1,(KK)  for  eiach  eligible 
employee.  P'unds  will  lx-  unr«-stricted 
as  to  use. 

•  “Integrated  Controls  Over  Busi¬ 
ness  Records,”  a  79-page  b«x)klet  of 
talks  by  management  executives  from 
industry  and  gov(*rnment,  has  been 
publish»*d  by  New  York  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Ixxjklet  is  a  reewd  of  the 
second  annual  Conference  on  Records 
Management  conducted  September  19 
and  29  of  last  year. 

Among  topics  discussed  are;  elec¬ 
tronic  applications  to  pap<-r-work 
problems,  human  factors  in  records 
control,  new  developments  in  records 
management,  and  audio-visual  aids  in 
records  management,  (lopies  of  the 
b<x)kl<‘t  may  be  obtained  for  $2  each 
from  Harold  W.  MacDowell,  Gradu¬ 
ate  Soh{x)l  of  Business  Administration, 
New  York  University,  H(K»m  610,  115 
Broadway,  New  York  6,  New  York. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  SHOW 

//iroM/f/r 

^  as  camera 


MIDOOm^-  V 


Dictating  competition  at  Uixt  fall's 
Natioml  liusinrss  Show  was  held  hy 
The  (.Iray  Manufarturhifi  Company, 
\rw  "York.  Here  Hose  Maiola,  a  Gray 
secretary,  watches  ri.v<t«r  recording  a 
sample  of  his  dictation.  Best  of  54fJ 
entrants  teas  Bernard  Devaney  (irw<'t, 
lou  er  rinht),  of  Heclon  TnHlucts  CtHn- 
pany.  Three  experienced  seertiaru’s 
judged  the  statulard  paragraph  tiuit 
teas  dictated  hy  all  competitors.  A 
snrprisinfi  B-i  per  cetit  of  the  contest¬ 
ants  were  judned  as  “poor”  dictators 


A  color-keyed  “dream"  office  was  exhibited  at  liustness  S/iou 
hy  Clary  Corporatioti,  San  Gabriel,  California.  Tnripioi.se  blue  .stri/ies 
in  floor  repeat  color  of  blinds  and  walls,  uith  twin  white  sofas  and 
walnnt  desks  coinpletinn  decor  borrowed  from  borne  decoratinn  ideas 
Chanainii  color  of  the  flooring  in  any  area  dit  ides  office  into  tnn 
fuirts  without  the  use  of  walls  or  partitions. 


“Magic  Word"  booth  in  display  of 
Royal  McBee  Corporation,  Sew  York, 
was  tme  of  bn.siest  spots  at  show. 
Above,  a  visitor  types  words  of  his 
own  choice  in  closed  botrth.  .Manic 
Word  was  written  on  ont.side  of  booth 
after  he  entered.  In  thus  case  he  failed 
to  type  the  correct  word  “Fillmore." 


FEBRUARY,  195fi 
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Bufsineflus  Bquipment; 

tVflSB™ 


Four  Footuros  on  Duplicator 

Positive  marKiii  adjustment  and  u 
thr<!e-digit  rewt  counter  are  tiie  main 
features  of  the  low-cost  Ditto  D-10 
Direct  Prrx.'ess  duplicator.  The  ma- 
cfiine  also  features  a  nickel-plated 
fluid  tank  and  a  slotted  drum  for 
maf^Hic  hl(K'kout  work.  The  price  of 
the  D-10  remains  at  $195. 

Tliis  hand  -  op<*rated  duplicator 
(automatic  pap<*r  fe<>d)  prixliices  up 
to  120  copies  a  minute  in  as  many  as 
five  colors  at  the  samt*  time*.  For  more 
information,  write:  Ditto,  Inc.,  2243 
West  llarrismi  Street,  CJhicago  12, 

Throo  Products  for  the  Office 

Three  aerosol  products  will  improve 
the  efficiency  of  an  office*.  Spra-tnean 
is  a  pressurized  sedvent  cl<!ane*r  her 
the  type  on  all  manual  eefficx*  er|uip- 
ment.  It  elirninate's  messy  brushe*s, 
rags,  and  chemicals,  Du-(;le*an,  a  neen- 
irritatiuK  hanel  cleaner,  remove's  ink, 
Krime*,  and  grease*  stains.  Static-Ban 
is  a  spray  that  eliminate*s  the*  elan- 
geTenis  ind  anneeying  effe*cts  of  static 
e*le*ctricity. 

Feer  further  infeermatieen,  write  to 
Panama-Beaver,  2033  Touhy  Avenue, 
(^ihicage)  45. 

Mochinot  in  Pastel  Shades 

Clary  Corporutieen  has  announced  a 
series  eef  ceeleered  adding  machine’s  in 
leoth  its  10-key  and  full-keylxeard 
mexle’ls.  Five  pasted  colerrs  are  avail¬ 
able”  blue,  gray,  green,  lieige,  and 
turepieiise.  A  cenitrasting  ce*nter  panel. 
keybe)ard,  and  ke*ys  establish  a  cente^r 
of  inte*re*st  feir  the  e)jM*rate>r. 

I>‘ale*rs  are  re*pe)rte*elly  able  to  con¬ 
vert  eilder  mcxlels  tei  colore*el  ceivers  at 
a  low  ce)st.  Write  to:  Clary  (’e)rpora- 
tiem,  D<*partment  C-115,  San  Cal>rie*l. 
C.'alifomia. 


the  Be)hn  Duplicator  Ceirjxiration,  444 
Fejurth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Alse) 
inquire  alxeut  their  stencil  -  emitting 
se*rvice— in  which  ce)py  seibmitteel  is 
transferreel  to  an  Electro-Rex  stencil 
for  $3.50,  plus  postage.  (Photo  be- 
le)w) 


Sound/  Film  in  One  Package 

A  ne*w  package*  for  projex'ting  se>und 
slieie's  aiiel  filmstrips  is  now  available 
ieer  hnsine*ss  anel  .sch<M>l  use*.  A  Be*ll  bt 
lleewell  TD(;  Schoedinate  prelector  has 
be‘e*n  cennhined  with  a  DuKane  Hec- 
e)rdinaste*r  transcription  player  in  a 
stiirely  gray  le*atheii*tte:  case*.  I'he:  ne;\v 
package*  is  claime*d  to  be*  the  lowe.st 
price*el  eni  the:  maike*t.  It  is  available* 
Iron)  ele*ale*rs  e)f  He*II  fic  llenvcll  (a)m- 
pany,  (diicago,  at  $  I  19.50  for  a  .500- 
watt  proje*e*tor  and  at  $1.34.7.5  for  a 
3(M)-watt. 

Adjustable  Table  Costs  Less 

An  e'ceniomy  -  price*d  Aeljustalde 
Type-writer  Table,  No.  10.5,  has  l)een 
intr(Klue*e*el  by  De*sks  of  Ame*rica,  Inc., 
Bridgeport  6,  Camne-cticut.  The  ne*w 
table*  is  manufae*ture*el  in  ac'ce)relanc.*e* 
with  spe-cifications  pre*pare*el  by  the 
Boarel  of  F.elucation,  (ie)vc*rnme*nt  e)f 


Cuts  an  Electronic  Stencil 

Electro-Hex,  an  clfH-treinic  ste*ncil- 
cutter,  transfers  all  graphic  material 
to  a  special  plastic  ste*ncil  used  in 
mimeograph  machine’s.  ITtis  means 
that  headlines,  type,  drawings,  and 
even  screeneel  pheitographs  can  all  lx* 
duplicated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the* 
way  regedar  stencils  are  run. 

The  original  is  moiinteel  een  the* 
right  side  of  the  machine  with  a 
blank  Electro-Rex  stencil  on  the  le*ft. 
The  machine  then  transfers  all  ceepy 
to  the  stencil  electronically,  with  a 
definition  of  from  125  to  750  line's 
per  inch,  as  desire*d. 

For  detaileel  information,  contact 
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the*  District  e)f  Columbia,  Washington, 
I).  The*  table  me*asurcs  18  by  .34 
inches,  anel  the*  typewriter  platforin  is 
.leijustable  freiin  26  tei  30  inches.  The* 
manufacture*r  claims  the  table  costs 
40  p<*r  cent  less  than  similar  tables 
currently  eni  the  market. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  The  BeK)k  Master  claims  to  be*  the* 
only  beK)k  holder  with  a  snap-action, 
he)ld-de)wn  arm  to  keep  pages  secure. 
It  weighs  enie-half  pound  and  lists 
at  $1.29.  Cemtact  Spe*e*d-Spacer  Cemi- 
pany,  321  CJreenwich  Stre*et,  New 
Yeirk  (Jity. 

•  Michae-l  Lilh,  Inc.,  145  West  45 
Stre*et,  Ne*w  Yeuk  36,  is  distributing 
a  new  catalogue,  “Aelvaiiccd  Tech- 
niejue’s  in  Offset,  Duplicating  Plate-s, 
anel  Supplies,”  to  enganizations  with 
.Multilith  and  Davidseni  eluplicating 
machine’s. 

•  A  redesigne*d  scre*en  for  ceilor 
and  ste*re*e)  preije'ctiem  has  been  an- 
nounce-d  by  the  Radiant  Manufactur¬ 
ing  C.orpeiratiein,  (Chicago.  The  “Color- 
master”  is  available*  in  four  sizes, 
ranging  from  30  by  40  to  50  by  50 
inches. 

•  Ste*e*l  storage  cabinets  have  l)ee*n 
introduee*el  by  the  Stanelard  Presse*d 
Ste*e*l  Ceimpany,  Jenkintown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Foeir  adjustable  shelves  are 
usually  furnished  for  the  BlA-feiot 
cabine-t,  but  as  many  as  16  may  be 
installe-el  at  fenir-inch  intervals. 
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Why  have  so  many  schools  such  a  heavy 
date  with  Royal  Typewriters? 


The  popularity  of  Royal  Typewriters 
in  schools  reminds  you  of  bees  around 
a  honey  pot. 

Well,  what’s  in  the  |)ol?  The  Royal  honey  ix)t,  that  is. 

Royals  are  easier  to  teach  on.  Easier  to  learn  cm. 
And  ruKK<*rf?  They’ll  take  abuse  like  a  200-ix)und  cen¬ 
ter  on  the  hi^h  sch<x)l  f(X)tball  team  .  .  .  with  less  time 
out  for  repairs. 

fKK)  st*rvice  centers  are  able  to  give  you  prompt, 
efticient,  accurate  help,  when  needed. 

In  addition.  Royal  provides  you  with  teaching  aids 


as  topical  as  a  TV  newscast.  You  also  get  valuable 
instructional  demonstrations  FREE! 

This  tyix-writer  is  preferred  2!i  to  1  by  jx-ople  in 
business  who  tyix-.  It’s  only  logical  that  students 
should  learn  on  the  World’s  No.  1  Tyix-writi-r. 


STANDARD,  ELECTRIC,  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 
Roytyp*"  bu»in«t«  tuppli** 

'l'y\0*writfr  ('orri|*Mnv,  lliviniori  of  Koynl  Mc  tW  ( *<#r|iofMlM»n 


G/kSttonalA.  De  luxe  adding  machine... 

Live  keyboard*  with  keytouch  adjustable  to  each  operator! 

Saves  up  to  50%  hand  motion  —  and 
efFortI  Mever  before  have  so  many  time- 
and-effort-saving  features  lM*en  placed  on 
an  adding  machine. 

Every  key  »)perates  the  motor — so  you 
can  now  forget  the  motor  bar.  No  more 
hack-and-forth  hand  motion  from  keys 
to  motor  har. 

Keys  are  instantly  adjustable  to  each 
operator’s  touch!  No  wonder  o|M‘rators 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  it.  They  <lo 
their  work  faster  with  up  to  50%  less 

THE  NATiONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,  onto 

977  OrriCES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


effort.  New  operating  advantages,  quiet¬ 
ness,  beauty! 

“Live”  Keyboard  with  Adjustable  Key- 
touch  plus  {{  other  time-saving  features 
combined  only  on  the  National  Adding 
Machine:  Automatic  Clear  Signal  .  .  . 
Subtractions  in  red  .  .  .  Automatic  (Iredit 
Balance  in  red  .  .  .  Automatic  space-up  of 
ta|H‘  when  total  prints  .  .  .  I.arge  Answer 
Dials  .  .  .  Easy-touch  Key  Action  .  .  . 
Eull-Visible  Keyboard  with  Aut(»matic 
Ciphers  .  .  .  Hugged-Duty  Construction. 


A  National  "Da  luxo”  Addins  Machino 

payH  for  with  tli»-  tinu-  aml- 

«-lfort  it  havi-H,  roiitiiuD-'i  saviriKs  as 
yearly  profit.  One  lioiir  a  <lay  .aveii 
with  thin  new  .National  will,  in  the 
aserajte  offiee,  repay  l<H)'t/  a  year 
on  the  investment.  Sec  a  demon¬ 
stration.  today,  on  your  own  work. 
f!all  the  neare-t  National  hraneli 
offiee  or  dealer. 

■TBAot  MAOK  ata  u  •  bat  ofb. 


e/fStlonal 


Attomt  mAoiims  .  cash  mmtus 
ACCtNWriM*  MACHimt 


